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Cuapter II. 
FRIEDHELM’S STORY.—THE CARNIVAL BALL. 


° , wets you coming to the ball, Eugen ?” 
“I? No.” 

“T would if I were you.” 

“But you are yourself, you see, and I am IJ. What was it that 
Heinrich Mohr in ‘ The Children of the World’ was always saying ? 
‘ Ich bin ich, und setze mich selbst.’ Ditto me, that’s all.” 

“Tt is no end of a lark,” I pursued. 

“My larking days are over.” 

“And you can talk to any one you like.” 

“T am going to talk to myself, thanks. I have long wanted a little 
conversation with that interesting individual, and while you are 
masquerading, I will be doing the reverse. By the time you come 
home I shall be so thoroughly self-investigated and set to rights, that 
a mere look at me will shake all the frivolity out of you.” 

“Miss Wedderburn will be there.” 

“T hope she may enjoy it.” 

“ At least she will look so lovely that she will make others enjoy 
aad 

He made no answer. 

“You won't go—quite certain ?” 

“ Quite certain, mein Lieber. Go yourself, and may you have 
much pleasure !” 


Finding that he was in earnest, I went out to hire one domino and 
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purchase one mask, instead of furnishing myself, as I had hoped, with 
two of each of those requisites. 

It was Sunday, the first day of the carnival, and that devoted to 
the ball of the season. There were others given, but this was the 
Malerball, or artists’ ball. It was considered rather select, and had I 
not been lucky enough to have one or two pupils, members of the 
club, who had come forward with offerings of tickets, I might have 
tried in vain to gain admittance. 

Everybody in Elberthal who was anybody would be at this ball. 
I had already been at one like it, as well as at several of the less select 
and rougher entertainments, and I found a pleasure which was some- 
what strange even to myself in standing to one side and watching the 
motley throng and the formal procession which was every year 
organised by the artists who had the management of the proceedings. 

The ball began at the timely hour of seven ; about nine I enveloped 
myself in my domino, and took my way across the road to the scene 
of the festivities, which took up the whole three Saals of the 
Tonhalle. 

The night was bitter cold, but cold with that rawness which speaks 
of a coming thaw. The lamps were lighted, and despite the cold 
there was a dense crowd of watchers round the front of the building 
and in the gardens, with cold, inquisitive noses flattened against the 
long glass doors through which I have seen the people stream in the 
pleasant May evenings after the concert or Musckfest into the 
illuminated gardens. 

The last time I had been in the big Saal had been to attend a dry 
Probe to a dry concert—the ‘ Erste Walpurgisnacht’ of Mendelssohn. 
The scene was changed now; the whole room was a mob—“ motley the 
only wear.” It was full to excess, so that there was scarcely room to 
move about, much less for dancing. For that purpose the middle Saal 
of the three had been set aside, or rather a part of it railed off. 

I felt a pleasant sense of ease and well-being—a security that I 
should not be recognised, as I had drawn the pointed hood of my domino 
over my head, and enveloped myself closely in its ample folds, and 
thus I could survey the brilliant Maskenball as I surveyed life, from a 
quiet, unnoticed obscurity, and without taking part in its active affairs. 

There was music going on as I entered. It could scarcely be heard 
above the babel of tongues which was sounding. People were moving 
as well as they could. I made my way slowly and unobtrusively 
towards the upper end of the Saal, intending to secure a place on the 
great orchestra, and thence survey the procession. 

I recognised dozens of people whom I knew personally, or by 
sight, or name, transformed from sober Rhenish Biirger, or youths 
of the period, into persons and creatures whose appropriateness or 
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inappropriateness to their every-day character it gave me much joy to 
witness. The most foolish young man I knew was attired as Cardinal 
Richelieu ; the wisest, in certain respects, had a buffoon’s costume, 
and plagued the statesman and churchman grievously. 

By degrees I made my way through the mocking, taunting, flouting, 
many-coloured crowd, to the orchestra, and gradually up its steps 
until I stood upon a fine vantage-ground. Near me were others: I 
looked round. One party seemed to keep very much together—a 
party which for richness and correctness of costume outshone all others 
in the room. Two ladies, one dark and one fair, were dressed as Elsa 
and Ortrud. A man, whose slight, tall, commanding figure I soon 
recognised, was attired in the blue mantle, silver helm, and harness of 
Lohengrin, the son of Percivale ; and a second man, too boyish-looking 
for the character, was masked as Frederic of Telramund. Henry the 
Fowler was wanting, but the group were easily to be recognised as 
personating the four principal characters from Wagner’s great opera. 

They had apparently not been there long, for they had not yet 
unmasked. I had, however, no difficulty in recognising any of them. 
The tall, fair girl in the dress of Elsa was Miss Wedderburn; the 
Ortrud was Lady Le Marchant, and right well she looked the character. 
Lohengrin was Von Francius, and Friedrich von Telramund was Mr. 
Arkwright, Sir Peter’s secretary. Here was a party in whom I could 
take some interest, and I immediately and in the most unprincipled 
manner devoted myself to watching them—myself unnoticed. 

“Who in all that motley crowd would I wish to be?” I thought, as 
my eyes wandered over them. 

The procession was just forming; the voluptuous music of ‘ Die 
Tausend und eine Nacht’ waltzes was floating from the gallery and 
through the room. They went sweeping past—or running, or jump- 
ing ; a ballet-girl whose moustache had been too precious to be parted 
with, and a lady of the vieille cour beside her, nuns and corpses ; 
Christy Minstrels (English, these last, whose motives were constantly 
misunderstood), fools and astrologers, Gretchens, Clarchens, devils, 
Egmonts, Joans of Arc enough to have rescued France a dozen times ; 
and peasants of every race; Turks and Finns; American Indians and 
Alfred the Great—it was tedious and dazzling. 

Then the procession was got into order: a long string of German 
legends, all the misty chronicle of Gudrun, the Nibelungenlied and 
the Rheingold—Siegfried and Kriemhild—those two everlasting 
figures of beauty and heroism, love and tragedy, which stand forth in 
hues of pure brightness that no time can dim; Brunhild and Von 
- Tronje-Hagen—this was before the days of Bayreuth and the Tetralogy 

—Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin, the Loreley, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, the two Elizabeths of the Wartburg, dozens of obscure legends 
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and figures from Volkslieder and Folklore which I did not recognise ; 
Dornréschen, Riibezahl; and the music to which they marched was 
the melancholy yet noble measure, ‘The Last Ten of the Fourth 
Regiment.’ 

I surveyed the masks and masquerading for some time, keeping my 
eye all the while upon the party near me. They presently separated. 
Lady Le Marchant took the arm which Von Francius offered her, and 
they went down the steps. Miss Wedderburn and the young secretary 
were left alone. I was standing near them, and two other masks, 
both in domino, hovered about. One wore a white domino with a 
scarlet rosette on the breast. The other was a black domino, closely 
disguised, who looked long after Von Francius and Lady Le Marchant, 
and presently descended the orchestra steps and followed in their 
wake. 

“Do not remain with me, Mr. Arkwright,” I heard Miss Wedder- 
burn say. ‘“ You want to dance. Go and enjoy yourself.” 

“T could not think of leaving you alone, Miss Wedderburn.” 

**Oh yes, you could, and can. Iam not going to move from here. 
I want to look on—not to dance. You will find me here when you 
return.” 

Again she urged him not to remain with her, and finally he departed 
in search of amusement amongst the crowd below. 

Miss Wedderburn was now alone. She turned; her eyes, through 
her mask, met mine through my mask, and a certain thrill shot 
through me. This was such an opportunity as I had never hoped 
for, and I told myself that I should be a great fool if I let it slip. But 
how to begin? I looked at her. She was very beautiful, this young 
English girl, with the wonderful blending of fire and softness which 
had made me from the first think her one of the most attractive 
women I had ever seen. . 

’ As I stood, awkward and undecided, she beckoned me to her. In 
an instant I was at her side, bowing but maintaining silence. 

“You are Herr Helfen, nicht wahr ?” said she inquiringly. 

“Yes,” said I, and removed my mask. “ How did you know it ?” 

“Something in your figure and attitude. Are you not dancing ?” 

“T—oh no!” 

“Nor I—I am not in the humour for it. I never felt less like 
dancing, nor less like a masquerade.” Then—hesitatingly, “ Are you 
alone to-night ?” 

“Yes. Eugen would not come.” 

“He will not be here at all?” 

“ Not at all.” 

it I am surprised.” 

“TI tried to persuade him to come,” said I apologetically. “But 
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he would not. He said he was going to have a little conversation at 
home with himself.” 

“So!” She turned to me with a mounting colour, which I saw 
flush to her brow above her mask, and with parted lips. 

“He has never cared for anything since Sigmund left us,” I 
continued. 

“ Sigmund—was that the dear little boy ?” 

“You say very truly.” 

“Tell me about him. Was not his father very fond of him?” 

“Fond! I never saw a man idolise his child so much. It was only 
need—the hardest need, that made them part.” 

“How—need ? You do not mean poverty?” said she, somewhat 
awestruck. 

“Qh no! Moral necessity. I do not know the reason. I have 
never asked. But I know it was like a death-blow.” 

“Ah!” said she, and with a sudden movement removed her mask, 
as if she felt it stifling her, and looked me in the face with her beautiful 
clear eyes. 

“Who could oblige him to part with his own child ?” she asked. 

“That I do not know, mein Fraulein. What I do know is that 
some shadow darkens my friend’s life and embitters it—that he not 
only cannot do what he wishes, but is forced to do what he hates— 
and that parting was one of the things.” 

She looked at me with eagerness for some moments; then said 
quickly : 

“T cannot help being interested in all this, but I fancy I ought 
not to listen to it, for—for—I don’t think he would like it. He— 
he—I believe he dislikes me, and perhaps you had better say no 
more.” 

“ Dislikes you!” I echoed. “Oh no!” 

“Oh yes! he does,” she repeated with a faint smile, which struggled 
for a moment with a look of pain, and then was extinguished. “I 
certainly was once very rude to him, but I should not have thought 
he was an ungenerous man—should you ?” 

“He is not ungenerous: the very reverse: he is too generous.” 

“Tt does not matter, I suppose,” said she, repressing some emotion. 
“Tt can make no difference, but it pains me to be so misunderstood 
and so behaved to by one who was at first so kind to me—for he was 
very kind.” 

“Mein Fréulein,” said I, eager, though puzzled, “I cannot explain 
it: it is as great a mystery to me as to you. I know nothing of his 
past—nothing of what he has been or done ; nothing of who he was— 
only of one thing I am sure—that he is not what he seems to be. 
He may be called Eugen Courvoisier: or he may call himself Eugen 
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Courvoisier: he was once known by some name in a very different 
world to that he lives in now. I know nothing about that, but I 
know this—that I believe in him. I have lived more than three 
years with him: he is true and honourable: fantastically, chivalrously 
honourable” (her eyes were downcast and her cheeks burning). “He 
never did anything false or dishonest-———” 

A slight, low, sneering laugh at my right hand caused me to look 
up. ‘That figure in a white domino, with a black mask, and a crimson 
rosette on the breast, stood leaning up against the foot of the organ, 
but other figures were near: the laugh might have come from one of 
them: it might have nothing to do with us or our remarks. I went 
on in a vehement and eager tone: 

“He is what we Germans call a ganzer Kerl—thorough in all— 
out and out good. Nothing will ever make me believe otherwise. 
Perhaps the mystery will never be cleared up. It doesn’t matter 
tome. It will make no difference in my opinion of the only man I 
love.” 

A pause. Miss Wedderburn was looking at me: her eyes were full 
of tears: her face strangely moved. Yes—she loved him. It stood 
confessed in the very strength of the effort she made to be calm and 
composed. As she opened her lips to speak, that domino that I men- 
tioned glided from her place, and, stooping down between us, whispered 
or murmured : 

“You are a fool for your pains. Believe no one—least of all those 
who look most worthy of belief. He is no¢ honest! he is no¢ honour- 
able. It is from shame and disgrace that he hides himself. Ask 
him if he remembers the 20th of April five years ago; you will 
hear what he has to say about it, and how brave and honowrable he 
looks.” 

Swift as fire the words were said, and rapidly as the same she had 
raised herself and disappeared. We were left gazing at one another. 
Miss Wedderburn’s face was blanched—she stared at me with large 
dilated eyes, and at last, in a low voice of anguish and apprehension, 
said : 

“Oh, what does it mean ?” 

Her voice recalled me to myself. 

“ Tt may mean what it likes,” said I calmly. “ As I said, it makes 
no difference to me. I do not and will not believe that he ever did 
anything dishonourable.” 

“Do you not?” said she tremulously. ‘“ But—but—Anna Sartorius 
does know something of him.” 

“ Who is Anna Sartorius ?” 

“Why, that domino who spoke to us just now. But I forgot. 
You will not know her. She wanted long ago to tell me about him, 
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and I would not let her, so she said I might learn for myself, and 
should never leave off until I knew the lesson by heart. I think she 
has kept her word,” she added, with a heart-sick sigh. 

“You surely would not believe her if she said the same thing fifty 
times over ?” said I, not very reasonably, certainly. 

“T do not know,” she replied hesitatingly. “It is very difficult to 
know.” 

“Well, I would not. If the whole world accused him I would 
believe nothing except from his own lips.” 

“T wish I knew all about Anna Sartorius,” said she slowly, and 
she looked as if seeking back in her memory to remember some 
dream. I stood beside her; the motley crowd ebbed and flowed 
beneath us, but the whisper we had heard had changed everything ; 
and yet, no—to me not changed, but only darkened things. 

In the meantime it had been growing later. Our conversation, 
with its frequent pauses, had taken a longer time than we had 
supposed. The crowd was thinning. Some of the women were 
going. 

“T wonder where my sister is!” observed Miss Wedderburn rather 
wearily. Her face was pale, and her delicate head drooped as if it 
were overweighed and pulled down by the superabundance of her 
beautiful chestnut hair, which came rippling and waving over her 
shoulders. A white satin petticoat, stiff with gold embroidery; a 
long trailing blue mantle of heavy brocade, fastened on the shoulders 
with golden clasps; a golden circlet in the gold of her hair; such 
was the dress, and right royally she became it. She looked a vision 
of loveliness. I wondered if she would ever act Elsa in reality; she 
would be assuredly the loveliest representative of that fair and weak- 
minded heroine who ever trod the boards. Supposing it ever came to 
pass that she acted Elsa to some one else’s Lohengrin, would she 
think of this night? Would she remember the great orchestra—and 
me, and the lights, and the people—our words—a whisper ? 

A pause. 

“But where can Adelaide be?” she said at last. “I have not 
seen them since they left us.” 

“They are there,” said I, surveying from my vantage-ground the 
thinning ranks, “They are coming up here too. And there is the 
other gentleman, Graf yon Telramund, following them.” 

They drew up to the foot of the orchestra, and then Mr. Arkwright 
came up to seek us. 

“Miss Wedderburn, Lady Le Marchant is tired, and thinks it is 
time to be going.” 

“So am I tired,” she replied. I stepped back, but before she went 
away she turned to me, holding out her hand: 
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“Good night, Herr Helfen. I too will not believe without 
proof.” 

We shook hands, and she went away. 

The lamp still burning: the room cold, the stove extinct. Eugen 
seated motionless near it. 

“ Eugen, art thou asleep ?” 

“T asleep, my dear boy! Well, how was it?” 

“Eugen, I wish you had been there.” 

“Why?” He roused himself with an effort, and looked at me. 
His brow was clouded, his eyes too. 

“Because you would have enjoyed it. I did. I saw Miss 
Wedderburn, and spoke to her. She looked lovely.” 

“Tn that case it would have been odd indeed if you had not 
enjoyed yourself.” 

“You are inexplicable.” 

“Tt is bedtime,” he remarked, rising and speaking, as I thought, 
coldly. 

We both retired. As for the Whisper, frankly and honestly I did 
not give it another thought. 


Cuapter III. 


MAY’S STORY. 


ScHUMANN. 















































Fottowine Arkwright, I joined Adelaide and Von Francius at the 
foot of the orchestra. She had sent word that she was tired. Look- 
ing at her, I thought indeed she must be very tired, so white, so sad 
she looked. 

“ Adelaide,” I expostulated, “why did you remain so long ?” 

“Oh, I did not know it was so late. Come!” 

We made our, way out of the hall through the verandah to the 
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entrance. Lady Le Marchant’s carriage, it seemed, was ready and 
waiting. It was a pouring night. The thaw had begun. The 
steady downpour promised a cheerful ending to the carnival doings 
of the Monday and Tuesday ; all but a few homeless or persevering 
wretches had been driven away. We drove away too. I noticed 
that the “good night” between Adelaide and Von Francius was of 
the most laconical character. They barely spoke, did not shake 
hands, and he turned and went to seek his cab before we had all 
got into the carriage. 

Adelaide uttered not a word during our drive home, and I, leaning 
back, shut my eyes and lived the evening over again. Eugen’s friend 
had laughed the insidious whisper to scorn. I could not deal so sum- 
marily with it; nor could I drive the words of it out of my head. 
They set themselves to the tune of the waltz, and rang in my ears: 

“He is not honest; he is not honourable. It is from shame and 
disgrace that he is hiding. Ask him if he remembers the 20th of 
April five years ago.” ; 

The carriage stopped. A sleepy servant let us in. Adelaide, as 
we went upstairs, drew me into her dressing-room. 

“A moment, May. Have you enjoyed yourself?” 

“ H’m—well—yes, and no. And you, Adelaide?” 

“TI never enjoy myself now,” she replied very gently. “I am 
getting used to that, I think.” 

She clasped her jewelled hands, and stood by the lamp, whose calm 
light lit her calm face, showing it wasted and unutterably sad. 


Something—a terror, a shrinking as from a strong menacing hand 
—shook me. 


“Are you ill, Adelaide?” I cried. 

“No. Good night, dear May. Schlaf’ wohl, as they say here.” 

To my unbounded astonishment, she leaned forward, and gave me 
a gentle kiss; then, still holding my hand, asked : 

“Do you still say your prayers, May ?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“What do you say ?” 

“Oh! the same that I always used to say; they are better than 
any I can invent.” 

“Yes. I never do say mine now. I rather think I am afraid to 
begin again.” 
: ™ i night, Adelaide,” I said inaudibly; and she loosed my 
and. 

At the door I turned. She was still standing by the lamp; still 
her face wore the same strange, subdued look. With a heart oppressed 
by new uneasiness, I left her. 


It must have been not till towards dawn that I fell into a sleep, 
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heavy, but not quiet—filled with fantastic dreams, most of which 
vanished as soon as they had passed my mind. But one remained. 
To this day it is as vivid before me as if I had actually lived 
through it. 

Meseemed again to be at the Grafenbergerdahl, again to be skating, 
again rescued—and by Eugen Courvoisier. But suddenly the scene 
changed; from a smooth sheet of ice, across which the wind blew 
nippingly, and above which the stars twinkled frostily, there was a 
huge waste of water which raged, while a tempest howled around— 
the clear moon was veiled, all was darkness and chaos. He saved 
me, not by skating with me to the shore, but by clinging with me to 
some floating wood until we drove upon a bank and landed. But 
scarcely had we set foot upon the ground than all was changed again. 
I was alone, seated upon a bench in the Hofgarten, on a spring 
afternoon. It was May; the chestnuts and acacias were in full 
bloom, and the latter made the air heavy with their fragrance. The 
nightingales sang richly, and I sat looking, from beneath the shade 
of a great tree, upon the fleeting Rhine, which glided by almost past 
my feet. It seemed to me that I had been sad—so sad as never 
before. A deep weight appeared to have been just removed from my 
heart, and yet so heavy had it been that I could not at once recover 
from its pressure; and even then, in the sunshine, and feeling that I 
had no single cause for care or grief, I was unhappy, with a reflex 
mournfulness. 

And as I sat thus, it seemed that some one came and sat beside me 
without speaking, and I did not turn to look at him; but ever as I 
sat there and felt that he was beside me, the sadness lifted from my 
heart, until it grew so full of joy that tears rose to my eyes. Then 
he who was beside me placed his hand upon mine, and I looked at 
him. It was Eugen Courvoisier. His face and his eyes were full 
of sadness; but I knew that he loved me, though he said but one 
word, “Forgive!” to which I answered, “Can you forgive?” But 
I knew that I alluded to something much deeper than that silly little 
episode of having cut him at the theatre. He bowed his head: 
and then I thought I began to weep, covering my face with my 
hands; but they were tears of exquisite joy, and the peace at my 
heart was the most entire I had ever felt. And he loosened my hands, 
and drew me to him and kissed me, saying “My love!” And as I 
felt—yes, actually felt—the pressure of his lips upon mine, and felt 
the spring shining upon me, and heard the very echo of the twitter 
of the birds, saw the light fall upon the water, and smelt the scent of 
the acacias, and saw the Lotusblwme as she— 


* Duftet und weinet und zittert 
Vor Liebe und Liebesweh,” 
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I awoke, and confronted a grey February morning, felt a raw chilli- 
ness in the air, heard a cold, pitiless rain driven against the window ; 
knew that my head ached, my heart harmonised therewith; that I 
was awake, not in a dream ; that there had been no spring morning, 
no acacias, no nightingales: above all, no love—remembered last 
night, and roused to the consciousness of another day, the necessity 
of waking up and living on. 

Nor could I rest or sleep. I rose, and contemplated through the 
window the driving rain and the soaking street, the sorrowful, naked 
trees, the plain of the parade ground, which looked a mere waste of 
mud and half-melted ice; the long plain line of the Caserne itself—a 
cheering prospect, truly ! 

When I went downstairs I found Sir Peter, in heavy travelling 
overcoat, standing in the hall: a carriage stood at the door; his 
servant was putting in his master’s luggage and rugs. I paused, in 
astonishment. Sir Peter looked at me and smiled, with the dubious 
benevolence which he was in the habit of extending to me. 

“TI am sorry to be obliged to quit your charming society, Miss 
Wedderburn, but business calls me imperatively to England; and, at 
least, I am sure that my wife cannot be unhappy with such a com- 
panion as her sister.” 

“You are going to England ?” 

“Tam going to England. I have been called so hastily that I can 
make no arrangements for Adelaide to accompany me, and indeed it 
would not be at all pleasant for her, as I am only going on business ; 
but I hope to return for her and bring her home in a few weeks. I 
am leaving Arkwright with you. He will see that you have all you 
want.” 
= Sir Peter was smiling, ever smiling, with the smile which was my 

horror. 

“A brilliant ball, last night, was it not?” he added, extending his 
hand to me, in farewell, and looking at me intently with eyes that 
fascinated and repelled me at once. 

“Very, but—but—you were not there ?” 

“Was I not? I have a strong impression that I was. Ask my 
lady if she thinks I was there. And now good-bye, and au revoir !” 

He loosened my hand, descended the steps, entered the carriage, 
and was driven away. His departure ought to have raised a great 
weight from my mind, but it did not: it impressed me with a sense 
of coming disaster. 

Adelaide breakfasted in her room. When I had finished I went to 
her. Her behaviour puzzled me. She seemed elated, excited, at the 
absence of Sir Peter, and yet, suddenly turning to me, she exclaimed 
eagerly : 
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“Oh, May! I wish I had been going to England too! I wish I 
could leave this place, and never see it again !” 

“* Was Sir Peter at the ball, Adelaide?” I asked. 

She turned suddenly pale ; her lip trembled; her eye wavered, as 
she said in a low, uneasy voice: 

“T believe he was—yes ; in domino.” 

“What a sneaking thing to do!” I remarked candidly. ‘“ He had 
told us particularly that he was no¢ coming.” 

“That very statement should have put us on our guard,” she 
remarked. 

“On our guard? Against what?” I asked unsuspectingly. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing! I wonder when he will return? I would 
give a world to be in England!” she said, with a heart-sick sigh ; 
and I, feeling very much bewildered, left her. 

In the afternoon, despite wind and weather, I sallied forth, and 
took my way to my old lodgings in the Wehrhahn. Crossing a 
square leading to the street I was going to, I met Anna Sartorius. 
She bowed, looking at me mockingly. I returned her salutation, and 
remembered last night again, with painful distinctness. The air 
seemed full of mysteries and uncertainties: they clung about my 
mind like cobwebs, and I could not get rid of their soft, stifling 
influence. 

Having arrived at my lodgings, I mounted the stairs. Frau 
Liitzler met me. 

“ Nu na, mein Friulein! You do not patronise me much now. 
My rooms are becoming too small for you, I reckon.” 

“Indeed, Frau Liitzler, I wish I had never been in any larger 
ones,” I answered her earnestly. 

“So! Well, ’tis true you look thin and worn—not as well as you 
used to. And were you—but I heard you were, so where’s the use 
of telling lies about it—at the Maskenball last night? And how 
did you like it ?” 

“Oh, it was all very new to me. I never was at one before.” 

“Nicht? Then you must have been astonished. They say there 
was a Mephisto so good he would have deceived the devil himself. 
And you, mein Fréulein—I heard that you looked very beautiful.” 

“So! It must have been a mistake.” 

“Doch nicht! I have always maintained that at certain times 
you were far from bad-looking, and, dressed and got up for the stage, 
would be absolutely handsome. Nearly any one can be that—if 
you are not too near the footlights, that is, and don’t go behind the 
scenes.” 

With which neat slaying of a particular compliment by a general 
one, she released me, and let me go on my way upstairs. 
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Here I had some books and some music. But the room was cold; 
the books failed to interest me, and the music did not go—the piano 
was like me—out of tune. And yet I felt the need of some musical 
expression of the mood that was upon me. I bethought myself of the 
Tonhalle, next door almost, and that in the Rittersaal it would be 
quiet and undisturbed, as the ball that night was not to be held there, 
but in one of the large rooms of the Caserne. 

Without pausing to think a second time of the plan, I left the house, 
and went to the Tonhalle, only a few steps away. In consequence of 
the rain and bad weather, almost every trace of the carnival had dis- 
appeared. I found the Tonhalle deserted save by a barmaid at the 
Restauration. I asked her if the Rittersaal were open, and she said 
yes. I passed on. As I drewnear the door I heard music: the piano 
was already being played. Could it be Von Francius who was there ? 
I did not think so. The touch was not his—neither so practised, so 
brilliant, nor so sure. 

Satisfied, after listening a moment, that it was not he, I resolved to 
go in and pass through the room. If it were any one whom I could 
send away I would do so; if not, I could go again myself. 

I entered. The room was somewhat dark, but I went in, and had 
almost come to the piano before I recognised the player—Courvoisier. 
Overcome with vexation and confusion at the contretemps, I paused a 
moment, undecided whether to turn back and go out again. In any 
case I resolved not to remain in the room. He was seated with his 
back to me, and still continued to play. Some music was on the desk 
of the piano before him. 

I might turn back without being observed. I would do so. 
Hardly, though—a mirror hung directly before the piano, and I now 
saw that while he continued to play he was quietly looking at me, 
and that his keen eyes—that hawk’s glance which I knew so well— 
must have recognised me. That decided me. I would not turn back. 
It would be a silly, senseless proceeding, and would look much more 
invidious than my remaining. I walked up to the piano, and he 
turned, still playing. 

“Good afternoon, mein Frdulein.” 

I merely bowed, and began to search through a pile of songs and 
music upon the piano. I would at any rate take some away with me 
to give some colour to my proceedings. Meanwhile he played on. 

I selected a song, not in the least knowing what it was, and, rolling 
it up, was turning away. 

“ Are you busy, Miss Wedderburn ?” 

“N—no.” 


“Would it be asking too much of you to play the pianoforte 
accompaniment ?” 
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“J will try,” said I, speaking briefly, and slowly drawing off my 
gloves. 

“Tf it is disagreeable to you, don’t do it,” said he, pausing. 

“ Not in the very least,” said I, avoiding looking at him. 

He opened the music. It was one of Jensen’s Wanderbilder for 
piano and violin—‘ Das Kreuz am Wege.’ * 

“T have only tried it once before,” I remarked, “and I am a 
dreadful bungler.” 

“ Bitte sehr !” said he, smiling, arranging his own music on one of 
the stands, and adding, “ Now I am ready.” 

I found my hands trembling so much that I could scarcely follow 
the music. Truly this man, with his changes from silence to talka- 
tiveness, from ironical hardness to cordiality, was a puzzle and a trial 
to me. 


‘Das Kreuz am Wege’ turned out rather lame. I said so when it 
was over. 
“Suppose we try it again,” he suggested, and we did so. I found 


my fingers lingering and forgetting their part as I listened to the 
piercing beauty of his notes. 


“ That is dismal,” said he. 

“Tt is a dismal subject, is it not ?” 

“Suggestive, at least. ‘The Cross by the Wayside.’ Well, I have 
a mind for something more cheerful. Did you leave the ball early 
last night ?” 

“ No, not very early.” 

“ Did you enjoy it ?” 

“Tt was all new to me—very interesting—but I don’t think I quite 
enjoyed it.” 

“ Ah, you should see the balls at Florence, or Venice, or Vienna!” 

He smiled as he leaned back, as if thinking over past scenes. 

“Yes,” said I dubiously, “I don’t think I care much for such 
things, though it is interesting to watch the little drama going on 
around,” 

“ And to act in it,’ I also thought, remembering Anna Sartorius 
and her whisper, and I looked at him. “ Not honest, not honourable. 
Hiding from shame and disgrace.” I looked at him and did not 
believe it. For the moment the torturing idea left me. I was free 
from it, and at peace. 

“ Were you going to practise ?” he asked. “I fear I disturb you.” 
“Ohno! It does not matter in the least. I shall not practise 
now.” 

“JT want to try some other things,” said he, “and Friedhelm’s and 
my piano was not loud enough for me, nor was there sufficient space 

* «The Cross by the Wayside.’ 
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between our walls for the sounds of a Symphony. Do you not know 
the mood ?” 

<i 

“ But I am afraid to ask you to accompany me.” 

‘cc Why ai 

“You seem unwilling.” 

“Tam not; but I should have supposed that my unwillingness—if 


I had been unwilling—would have been an inducement to you to ask 
me.” 


“ Herrgott! Why?” ; 

“Since you took a vow to be disagreeable to me, and to make me 
hate you.” 

A slight flush passed rapidly over his face, as he paused for a 
moment and bit his lips. 

“ Mein Fréulein—that night I was in bitterness of spirit—I hardly 
knew what I was saying ——” 

“JT will accompany you,” I interrupted him, my heart beating. 
“ Only how can I begin unless you play, or tell me what you want to 
play ?” 

“True,” said he, laughing, and yet not moving from his place beside 
the piano, upon which he had leaned his elbow, and across which he 
now looked at me with the self-same kindly, genial glance as that he 
had cast upon me across the little table at the Koln restaurant. And 
yet not the self-same glance, but another, which I would not have 
exchanged for that first one. 

If he would but begin to play, I felt that I should not mind so 
much; but when he sat there and looked at me and half smiled, 
without beginning anything practical, I felt the situation at least 
trying. 

He raised his eyes as a door opened at the other end of the Saal. 

“ Ah, there is Friedhelm,” said he, “ now he will take seconds.” 

“Then I will not disturb you any longer.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, laying his hand upon my wrist. (My 
dream of the morning flashed into my mind.) “It would be better 
if you remained, then we could have a trio. Friedel, come here! 
You are just in time. Fraulein Wedderburn will be good enough to 
accompany us, and we can try the Fourth Symphony.” 

“What you call ‘Spring’ ?” inquired Helfen, coming up smilingly. 
“ With all my heart. Where is the score ?” 

“ What you call Spring?” Was it possible that in Winter—on a 
cold and unfriendly day—we were going to have Spring, leafy bloom, 
the desert filled with leaping springs, and blossoming like a rose? 
Full of wonder, surprise, and a certain excitement at the idea, I sat 
still and thought of my dream, and the rain beat against the windows, 
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and a draughty wind fluttered the tinselly decorations of last night. 
The floor was strewed with fragments of garments torn in the crush— 
paper and silken flowers, here a rosette, there a buckle, a satin bow, 
a tinsel spangle. Benches and tables were piled about the room, 
which was half dark; only to westward, through one window, was 
visible a paler gleam, which might by comparison be called light. 

The two young men turned over the music, laughing at something, 
and chaffing each other. I never in my life saw two such entire 
friends as these: they seemed to harmonise most perfectly in the 
midst of their unlikeness to each other. 

“ Excuse that we kept you waiting, mein Fraulein,” said Courvoisier, 
placing some music before me. “This fellow is so slow, and will put 
everything into order as he uses it.” 

“ Well for you that I am, mein Lieber,” said Helfen composedly. 
“Tf any one had the enterprise to offer a prize to the most extravagant, 
untidy fellow in Europe, the palm would be yours—by a long way 
too.” 

“Friedel binds his music and numbers it,” observed Courvoisier. 
“Tt is one of the most beautiful and affecting of sights to behold him 
with scissors, paste-pot, brush, and binding. It occurs periodically, 
about four times a year, I think, and moves me almost to tears when 
I see it.” 

“« Der edle Ritter’ leaves his music unbound, and borrows mine on 
every possible occasion when his own property is scattered to the four 
winds of heaven.” 

“ Aber ! aber!” cried Eugen. “That is too much! I call Frau 
Schmidt to witness that all my music is put in one place.” 

“T never said it wasn’t. But you never can find it when you 
want it, and the confusion is delightfully increased by your constantly 
rushing off to buy a new Partitur when you can’t find the old one; 
so you have three or four of each.” 

“This is all to show off what he considers his own good qualities : 
a certain slow, methodical plodding, and a good memory, which 
are natural gifts, but which he boasts of as if they were acquired 
virtues. He binds his music because he is a pedant and a prig, and 
can’t help it; a bad fellow to get on with. Now, mein Bester, for 
the Frihling.” * 

“But the Fraulein ought to have it explained,” expostulated 
Helfen, laughing. “ Every one has not the misfortune to be so well 
acquainted with you as I am. He has rather insane fancies, some- 
times,” he added, turning to me, “ without rhyme or reason that I am 
aware, and he chooses to assert that Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, 
or the chief motivi of it, occurred to him on a spring day, when the 

* “Spring.” 
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master was, for a time, quite charmed from his bitter humour, and 
had, perhaps, some one by his side who put his heart in tune with 
the spring songs of the birds, the green of the grass, the scent of 
the flowers. So he calls it the Friihling-Symphonie, and will persist 
in playing it as such. I call the idea rather far-fetched, but then 
that is nothing unusual with him.” 

“Having said your remarkably stupid say, which Miss Wedderburn 
has far too much sense to heed in the least, suppose you allow 
us to begin,” said Courvoisier, giving the other a push towards his 
violin. 

But we were destined to have yet another coadjutor, in the shape 
of Karl Linders, who at that moment strolled in, and was hailed by 
his friends with jubilation. 

“Come and help! Your cello will give just the mellowness that is 
wanted,” said Eugen. 

“T must go and get it then,” said Karl, looking at me. 

Eugen, with an indescribable expression as he intercepted the 
glance, introduced us to one another. Karl and Friedhelm Helfen 
went off to another part of the Tonhalle to fetch Karl’s violoncello, 
and we were left alone again. 

“ Perhaps I ought not to have introduced him. I forgot ‘ Lohengrin,’” 
said Eugen. 

“You know that you did not,” said I in a low voice. 

“No,” he answered, almost in the same tone. “It was thinking 
of that which led me to introduce poor old Karl to you. I thought, 
perhaps, that you would accept it as a sign—will you?” 

“A sign of what ?” 

“That I feel myself to have been in the wrong throughout—and 
forgive.” 

As I sat, amazed and a little awed at this almost literal fulfilment 
of my dream, the others returned. 

Karl contributed the tones of his mellowest of instruments, which 
he played with a certain pleasant breadth and brightness of colouring, 
and my dream came ever truer and truer. The Symphony was as 
spring-like as possible. We tried it nearly all through: the hymn- 
like and yet fairy-like first movement; the second, that song of 
universal love, joy, and thanksgiving, with Beethoven’s masculine 
hand evident throughout. To the notes there seemed to fall a 
sunshine into the room, and we could see the fields casting their 
covering of snow, and withered trees bursting into bloom; brooks 
swollen with warm rain, birds busy at nest-making; clumps of 
primroses on velvet leaves, and the subtle scent of violets; youths 
and maidens with love in their eyes, and even a hint of later warmth ; 
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look, with their sheets of hyacinths, as if some of heaven’s blue had 
been spilt upon earth’s grass. 

As the last strong, melodious modulations ceased, Courvoisier 
pointed to one of the windows. 

“ Friedhelm, you wretched unbeliever, behold the refutation of your 
theories. 'The Symphony has brought the sun out.” 

“For the first time,” said Friedhelm, as he turned his earnest young 
face with its fringe of loose brown hair towards the sneaking sun-ray 
which was certainly looking shyly in. “As a rule the very heavens 
weep at the performance. Don’t you remember, the last time we tried 
it, it began to rain instantly ?” 

“Miss Wedderburn’s co-operation must have secured its success, 
then, on this occasion,” said Eugen gravely, glancing at me for a 
moment. 

“ Hear! hear!” murmured Karl, screwing up his violoncello, and 
smiling furtively. 

“Oh, I am afraid I hindered rather than helped,” said I; “ but it 
is very beautiful.” 

“ But not like Spring, is it ?” asked Friedhelm. 

“ Well, I think it is.” 

“There! I knew she would declare for me,” said Courvoisier 
calmly, at which Karl Linders looked up in some astonishment. 

“Shall we try this Trdwmerei, Miss Wedderburn, if you are not 
tired ?” 

I turned willingly to the piano, and we played Schumann’s exquisite 
little ‘ Dreams.’ 

“ Ah,” said Eugen, with a deep sigh (and his face had grown sad), 
“isn’t that the essence of sweetness and poetry? Here's another 
which is lovely. Noch ein Paar, nicht wahr ?” * 

“ And it will be Noch ein Paar until our fingers drop off,” scolded 
Friedhelm, who seemed, however, very willing to await that consum- 
mation. We went through many of the Kinderscenen and some of 
the Kreissleriana, and just as we finished a sweet little Bittendes 
Kind the twilight grew almost into darkness, and Courvoisier laid his 
violin down. 

“Miss Wedderburn, thank you a thousand times!” 

“Oh, bitte sehr!” was all I could say. I wanted to say so much 
more; to say that I had been made happy, my sadness dispelled, a 
dream half fulfilled, but the words stuck, and had they come ever s0 
flowingly I could not have uttered them, with Friedhelm Helfen, who 
knew so much, looking at us, and Karl Linders on his best behaviour 
in what he considered superior company. 

I do not know how it was that Karl and Friedhelm, as we all came 
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from the Tonhalle, walked off to the house, and Eugen and I were left 
to walk alone through the soaking streets, emptied of all their revellers, 
and along the dripping Kénigsallee, with its leafless chestnuts, to Sir 
Peter’s house. It was cold, it was wet—cheerless, dark, and dismal, 
and I was very happy—very insanely so. I gave a glance once or twice 
at my companion. The brightness had left his face ; it was stern and 
worn again, and his lips set as if with the repression of some pain. 

“ Herr Courvoisier, have you heard from your little boy ?” 

“i 

“No?” 

“T do not expect to hear from him, mein Fraulein. When he left 
me we parted altogether.” 

“ Oh, how dreadful !” 

No answer. And we spoke no more until he said “ Good evening” 
to me at the door of No.3. AsI went inI reflected that I might never 
meet him thus face to face again. Was it an opportunity missed, or 
was it a brief glimpse of unexpected joy ? 


Cuarter LY. 


MAY’S STORY. 
The Truth. 


As days went on and grew into weeks, and weeks paired off until a 
month passed, and I still saw the same stricken look upon my sister’s 
face, my heart grew full of foreboding. 

One morning the astonishing news came that Sir Peter had gone 
to America. 

“America!” I ejaculated (it was always I who acted the part of 
chorus and did the exclamations and questioning), and I looked at 
Harry Arkwright, who had communicated the news, and who held an 
open letter in his hand. 

“Yes, to America, to see about a railway which looks very bad. 
He has no end of their bonds,” said Harry, folding up the letter. 

“When will he return ?” 

“He doesn’t know. Meanwhile we are to stay where we are.” 

Adelaide, when we spoke of this circumstance, said bitterly : 

“Everything is against me !” 

“ Against you, Adelaide?” said I, looking apprehensively at her. 

“ Yes, everything !” she repeated. 

She had never been very effusive in her behaviour to others; she 
was now, if possible, still less so, but the uniform quietness and gentle- 
ness with which she now treated all who came in contact with her 
puzzled and troubled me. What was it that preyed upon her mind ? 
In looking round for’a cause my thoughts lighted first on one person, 
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then on another: I dismissed the idea of all, except Von Francius, 
with a smile. Shortly I abandoned that idea too. True, he was a 
man of very different calibre from the others; a man, too, for whom 
Adelaide had conceived a decided friendship, though in these latter 
days even that seemed to be dying out. He did not come so often; 
when he did come they had little to say to each other. Perhaps, after 
all, the cause of her sad looks lay no deeper than her everyday life, 
which must necessarily grow more mournful day by day. She could 
feel intensely, as I had lately become aware, and had, too, a warm, 
quick imagination. It might be that a simple weariness of life, and 
the anticipation of long years to come of such a life, lay so heavily 
upon her soul as to have wrought that gradual change. 

Sometimes I was satisfied with this theory; at others it dwindled 
into a miserably inadequate measure. When Adelaide once or twice 
kissed me, smiled at me, and called me “ dear,” it was on my lips to 
ask the meaning of the whole thing, but it never passed them. I 
dared not speak when it came to the point. 

One day, about this time, I met Anna Sartorius in one of the 
picture exhibitions. I would have bowed and passed her, but she 
stopped and spoke to me. 

“T have not seen you often lately,” said she; “but I assure you 
you will hear more of me some time—and before long.” 

Without replying, I passed on. Anna had ceased even to pretend 
to look friendly upon me, and I did not feel much alarm as to her 
power for or against my happiness or peace of mind. 

Regularly, once a month, I wrote to Miss Hallam, and occasionally 
had a few lines from Stella, who had become a protégée of Miss 
Hallam’s too. They appeared to get on very well together, at which 
I did not wonder; for Stella, with all her youthfulness, was of a 
cynical turn of mind, which must suit Miss Hallam well. 

My greatest friend in Elberthal was good little Doctor Mittendorf, 
who had brought his wife to call upon me, and to whose house I had 
been invited several times since Miss Hallam’s departure. 

During this time I worked more steadily than ever, and with a 
deeper love of my art for itself. Von Francius was still my master 
and my friend. I used to look back upon the days, now nearly a year 
ago, when I first saw him, and, seeing him, distrusted and only half 
liked him, and wondered at myself; for I had now as entire a con- 
fidence in him as can by any means be placed in a man. He had 
thoroughly won my esteem, respect, admiration—in a measure, too, 
my affection. I liked the power of him; the strong hand with which 
he carried things in his own way; the idiomatic language, and quick, 
curt sentences in which he enunciated his opinions. I felt him like a 
strong, kind, and thoughtful elder brother, and have had abundant 
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evidence in his deeds and in some brief unemotional words of his that 
he felt a great regard of the fraternal kind for me. It has often com- 
forted me, that friendship—pure, disinterested, and manly on his side, 

grateful and unwavering on mine. - 

I still retained my old lodgings in the Wehrhahn, and was deter- 
mined to do so. I would not be tied to remain in Sir Peter Le 
Marchant’s house unless I chose. Adelaide wished me to come and 
remain with her altogether. She said Sir Peter wished it too; he had 
written and said she might ask me. I asked what was Sir Peter’s 
motive in wishing it? Was it not a desire to humiliate both of us, 
and to show us that we—the girl who had scorned him, and the 
woman who had sold herself to him—vwere in the end dependent upon 
him, and must follow his will and submit to his pleasure ? 

She reddened, sighed, and owned that it was true; nor did she press 
me any further. 

A month, then, elapsed between the carnival in February and the 
next great concert in the latter end of March. It was rather a special 
concert, for Von Francius had succeeded, in spite of many obstacles, 
in bringing out the Choral Symphony. 

He conducted well that night; and he, Courvoisier, Friedhelm 
Helfen, Karl Linders, and one or two others, formed in their white 
heat of enthusiasm a leaven which leavened the whole lump. Orchestra 
and chorus alike did a little more than their possible, without which 
no great enthusiasm can be carried out. As I watched Von Francius, 
it seemed to me that a new soul had entered into the man. I did not 
believe that a year ago he could have conducted the Choral Symphony 
as he did that night. Can any one enter into the broad, eternal clang 
of the great “ world-story ” unless he has a private story of his own 
which may serve him in some measure as a key to its mystery? I 
think not. It was a night of triumph for Max von Francius. Not 
only was the glorious music cheered and applauded, he was called to 
receive a meed of thanks for having once more given to the world a 
never-dying joy and beauty. 

I was in the chorus. Down below I saw Adelaide and her devoted 
attendant, Harry Arkwright. She looked whiter and more subdued 


than ever. All the splendour of the praise of “joy” could not bring 
joy to her heart— 


“Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt” 


brought no warmth to her cheek, nor lessened the load on her breast. 

The concert over, we returned home. Adelaide and I retired to her 
dressing-room, and her maid brought us tea. She seated herself in 
silence. For my part, I was excited and hot, and felt my cheeks 
glowing. I was so stirred that I could not sit still, but moved to and 
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fro, wishing that all the world could hear that music, and repeating 
lines from the ‘Ode to Joy,’ the grand march-like measure, feeling my 
heart uplifted with the exaltation of its opening strain : 


“ Freude, schéner Gétterfunken ! 
Tochter aus Elysium !” 


" As I paced about, thus excitedly, Adelaide’s maid came in with a 
note. Mr. Arkwright had received it from Herr von Francius, who 
had desired him to give it to Lady Le Marchant. 

Adelaide opened it, and I went on with my chant. I know now 
how dreadful it must have sounded to her. 


“Freude trinken alle Wesen 
An den Bristen der Natur—” 


“May?” said Adelaide faintly. 

I turned in my walk and looked at her. She was white as death. 
She held the paper towards me with a steady hand, and I, the song of 
joy slain upon my lips, took it. It was a brief note from Von 
Francius. 

“T let you know, my lady, first of all, that I have accepted the post 
of Musikdtrektor in It will be made known to-morrow.” 

I held the paper and looked at her. Now I knew the reason of her 
pallid looks. “I had indeed been blind. I might have guessed better. 

“ Have you read it?” she asked, and she stretched her arms above 
her head, as if panting for breath. , 

“ Adelaide !” I whispered, going up to her; “ Adelaide—oh !” 

She fell upon my neck. She did not speak, and I, speechless, held 
her to my breast. 

“ You love him, Adelaide?” I said at last. 

“With my whole soul!” she answered, in a low, very low, but 
vehement voice. ‘ With my whole soul.” 

“ And you have owned it to him ?” 

“Yeu.” 

“Tell me,” said I, “ how it was.” 

“T think I have loved him since almost the first time I saw him— 
he made quite a different impression upon me than other men do— 
quite. I hardly knew myself. He mastered me. No other man 
ever did—except—” she shuddered a little, “and that only because I 
tied myself hand and foot. But I liked the mastery. It was delicious: 
it was rest and peace. It went on for long. We knew—each knew 
quite well that we loved, but he never spoke of it. He saw how it 
was with me and he helped me—ch, why is he so good? He never 
tried to entrap me into any acknowledgment. He never made any 
use of the power he knew he had except to keep me right. But at 
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the Maskenball—I do not know how it was—we were alone in all the 
crowd—there was something said—a look. It was all over. But he 
was true to the last. He did not say, ‘Throw everything up and 
come to me.’ He said, ‘Give me the only joy that we may have. 
Tell me that you love me.’ And I told him. I said, ‘I love you with 
my life and soul, and everything I have, for ever and ever.’ And that 
is true. He said, ‘Thank you, milady. I accept the condition of my 
knighthood,’ and kissed my hand. There was some one following us. 
It was Sir Peter. He heard all, and he has punished me for it since. 
He will punish me again.” 

A pause. 

“ That is all that has been said. He does not know that Sir Peter 
knows, for he has never alluded to it since. He has spared me. I 
say he is a noble man.” 

She raised herself, and looked at me. 

Dear sister! With your love and your pride, your sins and your 
folly, inexpressibly dear to me! I pressed a kiss upon her lips. 

“Von Francius ts good, Adelaide ; he is good.” 

“Von Francius would have told me this himself, but he has been 
afraid for me; some time ago he said to me that he had the offer of a 
post at a distance. That was asking my advice. I found out what it 
was, and said, ‘Take it.’ He has done so.” 

“Then you have decided ?” I stammered. 

“To part. He has strength. Sohave I. It is my own fault. 
May—I could bear it if it were for myself alone. I have had my 
eyes opened now. I see that when people do wrong they drag others 
into it—they punish those they love—it is part of their own 
punishment.” 

A pause. Facts, I felt, were pitiless; but the glow of friendship 
for Von Francius was like a strong fire. In the midst of the keenest 
pain one finds a true man, and the discovery is like a sudden soothing 
of sharp anguish, or like the finding a strong comrade in a battle. 

Adelaide had been very self-restrained and quiet all this time, but 
now suddenly broke out into low, quick, half-sobbed out words : 

“Oh, I love him, I love him! It is dreadful! How shall I go 
through with it ?” 

Ay, there was the rub! Not one short, sharp pang, and over—all 
fire quenched in cool mists of death and unconsciousness, but long 
years to come of daily, hourly, paying the price; incessant com- 
punction, active punishment. A prospect for a martyr to shrink from, 
and for a woman who has made a mistake to—live through. 

We needed not further words. The secret was told, and the worst 


known. We parted. Von Francius was from this moment a sacred 
being to me. 
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But from this time he scarcely came near the house—not even to 
give me my lessons. I went to my lodging and had them there. 
Adelaide said nothing, asked not a question concerning him, nor 
mentioned his name, and the silence on his side was almost as pro- 
found as that on hers. It seemed as if they feared that should they 
meet, speak, look each other in the eyes, all resolution would be swept 
away, and the end hurry resistless on. 




















Che ‘ Memorials’ of Miss Martineau. . 


For a considerable period before the death of Miss Martineau she 
had ceased to attract public attention. Her works were no longer 
widely read, and beyond the literary circles in which it was known 
that she was a regular contributor to the Daily News, and that 
whenever a sharp, clear, clever, and not too good-natured obituary 
notice of a distinguished person appeared in the columns of that 
journal it was safe to guess that Miss Martineau had written it, she 
was hardly remembered. When, however, her name happened to be 
introduced in conversation, either in general society, or in the less 
vaguely informed circles of literature and journalism, it was mentioned 
with respect; the speakers recalled to memory that Miss Martineau 
had written cleverly, and with some practical effect, upon several 
subjects of public interest and importance, less freely ventilated and 
less widely understood when she treated of them than now, when 
they have passed through many progressive phases; and a general 
notion of good sense and solid worth was connected with the idea 
of her. We think we may say with security that when the name 
of Miss Martineau was made public of late years in connection 
with the agitation against the Contagious Diseases Act—the most 
objectionable movement to which English ladies have yet been 
induced to lend themselves, by the unscrupulous zeal of a section 
of womankind that has apparently set itself the task of rendering 
“superior” females odious to all sensible men, and to all women of 
intelligence who are not to be taken in the traps set for their vanity 
—there was a widely spread feeling of regret. The gifted lady who 
had won a distinguished place in letters, and had certainly deserved 
well of her country, was felt to be lamentably out of place among 
the English and American persons who cut so unenviable a figure 
before the public in connection with this offensive craze. It was 
regretted that she should have emerged from the honourable 
seclusion of her later life, to head a movement regarded with re- 
probation by the large majority of moderate-minded people who 
believe that certain subjects are by the nature of them excluded 
from the list of public affairs with which even the cleverest and 
most capable women have a right to meddle. We say “a right” 
advisedly ; there is a higher law than that of the intellect, or that 
of the freedom conceded by the relaxed customs of modern society. 
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It was generally felt that she ought to have withheld even her 
name from such a demonstration; but it remained for the most 
injudicious editor who ever published what ought to have been con- 
cealed, and paraded the weaknesses of a “subject” by fulsome 
and ‘senseless panegyric, to reveal that the author of some of the 
objectionable documents to which were set certain signatures that 
everybody was sorry to see associated with those of persons of the 
political mountebank class was Miss Martineau. She had been 
led through the weakness that pervaded her whole life, from the 
days of her absurdly self-conscious childhood, when she imagined 
herself tncomprise in the nursery and schoolroom, to the last quarter 
of a century of her existence, during the whole of which she posed as 
a serene philosopher in articulo mortis, to repeat an error that had 
many years before brought upon her a well-deserved rebuke—-that of 
meddling with matters declared by the common-sense of mankind 
to be outside the jurisdiction of her sex. Moreover, she is convicted, 
by Mrs. Chapman’s gushing maladroitness, of precisely that kind of 
compromise with her own convictions which she would have most 
severely condemned in another when in the address to the women of 
Colchester, urging them to induce their male relatives to vote against 
Sir Henry Storks, she appeals to the authority of the Scriptures, 
which she herself had ceased to acknowledge, and to the precepts of 
Christianity which she herself had long before discarded. The next 
time that Miss Martineau was recalled to the memory of the public 
was when certain selections from her ‘ Autobiography’ appeared in the 
Daily News ; very carefully chosen, admirably adapted to whet the 
appetite for a treat which it was then plain could not be long 
deferred ; in short, the machinery of the puff preliminary of the book 
that had been so long in preparation was employed with great adroit- 
ness, and with such success that the demand for the ‘ Autobiography ’ 
was tumultuous, when at length the clever old lady really did die, 
or, as she preferred to consider it, dropped out of the life of the 
planet. 

The ‘Autobiography,’ which was extensively read and reviewed, 
afforded material not only for a great deal of real discussion of the 
condition of things political, literary, and religious, during the period 
embraced by Miss Martineau’s ‘ Memoirs,’ but it abounded in sugges- 
tions for gossip, and had just enough of actuality about it to give it 
piquancy. Perhaps the public were not really persuaded that Miss 
Martineau had been a personage of such transcendent importance as 
she herself had seriously believed, and as the popular essayists and 
journalists to whom her ‘ Autobiography’ furnished a first-rate topic, 
affected, with a truly admirable air of conviction, to regard her ; but 
then the public are accustomed and indulgent to the assumption of 
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literary people that literary ability is the first and most important 
of talents. The common-sense of mankind places literary ability 
in its proper place in the category of the factors of the commonweal, 
but as its spokesmen have all the “say” to themselves the rectifica- 
tion is a silent one. Two volumes of the book are eminently read- 
able, the third is a dull mass of repetition, in which Mrs. Chapman 
has rewritten in American many of those things which Miss Martineau 
wrote in sound and vigorous English, and has devoted much space to 
praise of herself, and of the members of the American clique under whose 
influence Miss Martineau did the only positively silly things that we 
trace in her career. By her pretentious parade of the great intimacy 
that subsisted between them, Mrs. Chapman conveys to the public 
an impression that Miss Martineau’s discernment of character must have 
been singularly at fault when she entrusted the editing of her ‘ Auto- 
biography’ to a person who vividly recalls Dickens’s Mrs. Hominy ; 
and brings into strong relief precisely those features of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s disposition, and those incidents in her life which the few 
relatives who survive her would have desired to shield from view, and 
from inevitable criticism. Miss Martineau may have entertained 
the exalted estimate of Mrs. Chapman’s intellectual and moral endow- 
ments that Mrs. Chapman gives us to understand she did entertain ; 
—indeed their respective letters are marvellous examples of Mutual- 
Admiration phraseclogy—but she must have known that Mrs. Chapman 
did not write good English; and even when one has dropped out of 
the. life of the planet, one might as well not be eulogised in a style 
which reminds the world of the intellectual exercise of the two Ll’s 
on the occasion of Martin Chuzzlewit’s levee. “What, ho! Arrest 
that agency, and bring it hither!” sings itself in our fancy asa refrain 
to the bursts of eloquence with which Mrs. Chapman celebrates the 
sublimities of Miss Martineau’s genius, notes its manifestation in the 
“frankness of her admiration of American celebrities as she saw them 
standing tall upon the institutions placed for them like pedestals by 
their great fathers—it is such a substantial comfort,” she said, “to 
find that the American great men are great men ;”—and extols the 
charms. of what she oddly calls her “ intercourse.” 

A great many years ago Mrs. Trollope wrote a work called ‘The 
Refugee in America.’ It was clever, like all Mrs. Trollope’s works, 
and the studies of American character in it fastened themselves into 
the memory of the reader, as caricatures certainly, but as types au 
fond. After them came the immortal group in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 
also caricatures, but also types aw fond ; and any one who wishes to 
test the underlying accuracy of the representations both of Mrs. 
Trollope and of Mr. Dickens, needs only to read the narrative of 
Miss Martineau’s tour in America in 1835, not as she gives it in her 
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six volumes on America—which are pervaded by an air of infallibility, 
that shows how much she was injured by the fulsome adulation of 
the clique who persuaded her they were the nation—but as Mrs. 
Chapman gives it, with plentiful selections from a correspondence of 
whose future disclosure to the light of day Dickens’s Watertoast 
Association of United Sympathisers must surely have been a prevision. 
One reads these grotesque chapters with mingled amusement and 
annoyance ; the former sentiment is produced by the childish absurdity 
and frantic prejudices that masquerade as statesmanship and elevated 
philanthropy, by the extraordinary vanity of each person concerned, 
as frank in its display as that of a negress in a bead necklace, and 
by the curious social order of things under which everybody wrote 
gushing letters for everybody else to read, and society proclaimed 
itself a community of saints, and a noble army of martyrs. 

In aversion to the abolished “institution” that fell before the 
victorious army of the Northern States of the Union, and in 
satisfaction at its extinction, we are thoroughly sincere; but we 
submit that Mrs. Chapman’s narrative of the Anti-Slavery pro- 
ceedings at the date of Miss Martineau’s visit to America, and the 
letters from distinguished persons among the body of agitators 
addressed to that lady, are calculated to inspire contempt for the 
good cause, and to throw ridicule upon it. An editor actuated by 
good sense or true consideration for the memory of a friend who had 
so long outlived the high falutin’ they chronicle would have carefully 
suppressed those documents. Mrs. Chapman tells us that Miss 
Martineau disliked flattery; we can only say that if she did, and 
this is a faithful record, her power of swallowing what she did 
not like must have been of truly ascetic quality, for to no one was 
ever administered more outrageous flattery in larger doses. To be 
sure it is flattery with a reflex action more Americano, palavering 
alike the givers and the receiver ; as when a certain Dr. Follen, who 
had previously discovered a resemblance between Miss Martineau and 
Joan of Arc, on which Mrs. Chapman dilates with comic eloquence, 
writes to her thus : “ Our meeting with you, dear Harriet, was a blessed 
recognition rather than a new acquaintance, our friendship had a pre- 
existence in kindred principles.” What are we to think of the persons 
who tell a clever woman after she has passed a few weeks in their 
country that “there is in her character a natural fitness to influence 
our people,” except that Mr. Hannibal Chollop was right when he 
said of those people that “they require to be cracked up,” and that 
they expected cracking up in return for flattery? One gentleman 
“had heard from Miss Martineau such striking thoughts on prison 
discipline and criminal legislation as would modify his whole future 
political life;” another “had found the Bible a new book since 
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reading it in the light of what she said to him of its depth and 
power ;” and a lady assured her that “after the advantage of her 
intercourse, the whole subject of family discipline had taken a new 
aspect” to the disciple, who was, presumably, a wife and mother. _ 

“She awakened,” we are told, “ whole societies to new and impor- 
tant ideas about health,” and she “sowed deep in a thousand hearts 
new and grand thoughts of the nature, sphere, duties, and rights of 
woman. Wherever she went the splendour of truth and the value of 
religious liberty and the importance of moral independence were talked 
of and felt. Every one told with a sort of rapturous veneration 
what an awakening to the spirit her conversation had been.” All 
this makes one believe that the American “ celebrities,” as Mrs. 
Chapman calls them, must have been merely grown up, and therefore 
additionally troublesome, children, to whom the political economist in 
petticoats and with an ear-trumpet was a new toy, adapted to the 
production of noise. If, however, all the silly women who figure in 
Mrs. Chapman’s narrative as the disciples of Miss Martineau were 
not supplied with another noisy toy shortly after her “ meteor- 
course” through the States; if they went on maturing the “new 
and grand thoughts,” &c., it must have been very hard times for any 
sensible men belonging to them, who entertained the old-fashioned 
belief that the world had known something of the duties and the 
sphere of women before the advent of the new Joan of Arc. Mrs. 
Chapman’s description of the kind of talk that prevailed at Boston 
at that happy epoch when “the United States seemed for the 
moment a mere whispering gallery for the transmission of Miss 
Martineau’s opinions” is unintentionally so funny in its revelation 
of the state of society in the now forgotten Abolitionist and Anti- 
Abolitionist epoch that it is worth quoting. The following passage 
occurs in an account of how Miss Martineau arrived in America with 
certain views about the Anti-Slavery agitators, and how she was 
simply flattered out of them—it all comes to that—and into the 
attitude that evidently affected her whole after career to its injury, 
and gravely augmented the defects of her character. 


“She was surprised to find the New Englanders so merry a people, but 
interchange of thought in a free country, where each is sovereign, was then 
less safe than under a despotism; and a paid government spy in every 
social circle less a check on intercourse than the American dread of public 
opinion under the rule of slavery ; and so we laughed together, because we 
could do that without risk. We had a jesting spirit in conformity to our 
institutions, when slavery was one of them. It was neither the English 
humour nor the French wit, but a droll narrative humourousness of our 
own—wit forced out of dangerous channels into safe ones. It was our 
refuge from the dulness of ‘non-committal’ intercourse. Ladies might 
not avail themselves of it without so much of limitation that it made them 
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seem stiff and pedantic. And though at that time we were a friendly 
hearted, we were not, on the whole, a social people. And all this made 
Harriet Martineau’s cheerful, free simplicity like a fresh breeze in a stag- 
nant place. Discussion, debate, monologue, and dialogue are all more 
natural to usthan conversation. So little in fact was it then in our nature 
or habits, that we thought conversible Europeans must have been trained 
toitasanart. Then, in addition to whatever there was of natural in- 
aptitude, increased by whatever might be effect of institutions, came in 
the check of incessant strife between our theory and our practice. All 
this made a comparatively wintry state of heart; which, however it might 
warm up in the actual conflict of life, could seldom cast off in society the 
conversational mufflers of health, weather, light literary criticism, fine art, 
pedantry, and fun.” 


i Society in the respective attitudes of Sir Richard Strachan and the 
i Earl of Chatham, waiting with the “conversational mufflers” on in 
anticipation of the “sword-drawn” period, is a charming spectacle 
for retrospective contemplation, and Mrs. Chapman’s metaphor is 
‘a caution” to persons ambitious of forming literary friendships and 
likely to require the services of able editors. “The dulness of 
non-committal intercourse” is a finely incomprehensible phrase. 
The subsequent narrative—full, after all these years, of the party- 
venom of the anti-abolition era—of how the Anti-Abolitionists tried 
to exhibit their country as it was not to the new Joan of Arc 
—how the Abolitionists cut in and disconcerted the conspirators, 
bagged the oracle, and thenceforth secured all its utterances 
on their own side—is really amusing. When one turns from 
the ‘Memorials’ to the ‘Autobiography,’ one finds- with astonish- 
ment that the absurd side of all this American “experience” seems 
| never to have presented itself to Miss Martineau’s mind. She was 
| too profoundly egotistical to see a joke in anything relating to 
herself, but the ponderous gravity with which she records her own 
| enormous importance, and the seriousness with which she insists on 
| the imminent risk of martyrdom she incurred, border on the 
: humourous. She actually believed there was an Anti-Abolitionist 
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conspiracy to murder her, to silence that trumpet-tongue, and lay for 
ever the lance of the new Joan of Arc in rest; and not all the 
temperate remonstrances of reasonable Americans could cure her of 
this folly. Nay more, she persuaded herself that she regretted that 
the martyrdom—like the decease for which she subsequently prepared 
her friends and mankind in general a quarter of a century in advance 
—did not come off: 





“*T happened to witness,’ she says, ‘the opening of the martyr age of 
the reformers of the cursed institution of slavery. There were times when 
I was sorry I was not the victim of the struggle, instead of Lovejoy, or 
some other murdered citizen. The murder of an English traveller would 
have settled the business of American slavery (in its federal sense) more 
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speedily than perhaps any other incident. It is no wonder that some 
Americans, who shut their eyes to the whole subject, should disbelieve in 


anybody being in any danger, and that others should try to make me 
forget my share of it.’” 


In this passage there is the measure of the harm that her American 
tour, and the fanatical tone of the clique who shamelessly flattered her, 
did to this woman of really strong mind with one fatally weak spot in 
it. She could not see that the people who wished to rid her of her 
delusion were her true friends, and at all the salient points of her 
career from that time forth we find her caught, with lamentable ease, 
by similar devices. Hers was the one intellect fit to comprehend 
the mystery of mesmerism, and she had no patience with the slow 
fools who doubted either the new gospel of healing, or the genuineness 
of the revelations of her parlour-maid. Only idiots could persevere 
in believing that cures were performed by the word and the touch 
of Christ and His disciples; only idiots could presume to doubt that 
the eyesight of Miss Martineau’s servant had been restored by a mes- 
merist. Miss Martineau’s was the grand mind that could grasp the 
ideas of Mr. Atkinson (and overlook his grammar) ; and so she was to 
be the exponent to the world of the blessed truths of no religion; 
of the elevating assurances of that faith which has never been so 
handily presented as by Sardou’s ‘Rabagas,’ when he praises the 
sublime emotion with which the free republican elector declared, 
beside his wife’s grave, his fearless conviction that never should he 
meet the late partner of his existence anywhere any more! In a far 
different sense, then, from that in which Mrs. Chapman intended, 
the ‘Memorials’ form an important commentary upon the ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ and, as we have before said, they are productive to the 
reader of mingled amusement and annoyance. 

The latter sentiment has its source in Mrs. Chapman’s superfluous 
and impertinent comment upon the incidents of a career whose 
regrettable points are precisely those she has selected for laudation, 
and upon the characteristics of an individual whose faults are suf- 
ficiently punished by the ingenuity with which they are held up to 
observation under the transparent veil of extravagant eulogy. 

In the numerous articles and essays to which the ‘ Autobiography’ 
of Miss Martineau has given rise, little comment is made upon the 
manner in which Mrs. Chapman has fulfilled her office. This is 
easily accounted for ; all that it was really interesting to know about 
herself Miss Martineau had told in the volumes written by herself. 
Readers, in 1877, do not care for the raptures of the Anti-Slavery 
Association in 1835, nor for Mrs. Chapman’s correspondence with 
Mi. Atkinson on the not startlingly important topic of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s renunciation of Christianity in favour of Atkinsonism. It 
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is, however, a mistake to reject the third volume, if one would form 
a just judgment of the book, and a correct notion of the remarkable, 
and, as Mr. Thackeray said of another violently bepraised person, the 
“ considerable ” individual with whom it isconcerned. Miss Martineau 
brought her ‘ Autobiography’ to a conclusion in 1855 ; she died in 1876 
without having altered it. During that long interval, in which she 
kept on dying far more “ unconscionably ” than even Charles II., she 
led an uncommonly industrious life as author and journalist ; and Lord 
Houghton’s reference to her in his inaugural address at the Social 
Science Congress at Norwich in 1873, as “one who from a sick bed 
of twenty years still looks out at the world of action with a mind 
interested in all that affects the well-being of humanity,” is a pardon- 
able poetical licence, probably referable to his remembrance of the 
elegant verses entitled ‘‘ Christian Endurance,” which he had addressed 
to her “on learning her hopeless condition” in 1842. A judicious 
editor would have suppressed these verses; Mrs. Chapman reprints 
them, as well as the following remarks upon them in an extract 
from Miss Martineau’s journal for 1842. “Mr. Monckton Milnes 
the poet I have felt to be on cordial terms with me, though a 
Puseyite and a Tory M.P. I had no idea, however, of what he 
could do for me. He heard of me through mutual friends, sent 
me his ‘one tract more’ and a beautiful letter, and those most 
truthful lines ‘Christian Endurance,’ which have since supported me 
much and often. They will bear pondering, and well have I pondered 
them.” It is a kind of pain to the majority of readers, which mere 
tact and literary insight would have led a capable editor, however 
sympathetic with the later opinions of Miss Martineau, to spare them, 
to contrast such sentiments—which were not intended for the public 
—with the last deliberately recorded convictions of the writer which 
were so intended. “The world as it is to be looks brighter every 
day” to the supposed-to-be-dying eyes that in 1855 see with exulta- 
tion “the Christian faith confessedly extinct in Germany, and in 
France not far otherwise,” and that hail with confident hope for 
England “the unmistakable dawn” of atheism ; the herald beams of 
that glad day when “ with the last of the mythologies (Christianity) will 
pass away, after some lingering, the immoralities which have attended 
all mythologies.” We make no comment upon these farewell words ; 
we are now dealing only with Mrs. Chapman’s fulfilment of her trust ; 
and we venture to think that, after the publication of Miss 
Nightingale’s letter of condolence to Miss Martineau’s niece, in which 
the writer indulges in a rapturous speculation about Miss Martineau’s 
delighted surprise in the other world when she found herself all wrong 
in one sense, that of her convictions, and all right in another, that of 
her actual condition, the publication of Mr. Milne’s verses and the 
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recipient’s comments upon them is the worst instance of her all-per- 
vading bad taste. The litera scripta of the ‘Autobiography’ the 
editor was not permitted to meddle with, for her use of the Journal 
she was allowed full discretion. So deeply was she impressed with 
the necessity of obedience in the case of the ‘Autobiography,’ that 
she did not even venture to suppress or modify the following passage, 
written by Miss Martineau in 1835, when she was persuaded that 
her life was in danger from the people, whom Mrs. Chapman declares 


to be “the most highly bred nation on earth in its treatment of 
women.” 


“When I was putting on my shawl upstairs (Miss Martineau was going 
to an Abolitionist meeting, at which she spoke ‘so that Mrs. Chapman 
bowed down her glowing face on her folded arms’) Mrs. Chapman came to 
me, bonnet in hand, to say, ‘ You know we are threatened with a mob again 
to-day; but I do not myself much apprehend it. It must not surprise us, 
but my hopes are stronger than my fears.’ I hear now the clear silvery 
tones of her who was to be the friend of the rest of mylife. I still see the 
exquisite beauty which took me by surprise that day ;—the slender graceful 
form,—the golden hair that might have covered her to her feet ;—the 
brilliant complexion, noble profile, and deep blue eyes ;—the aspect, meant 
by nature to be soft and winning only, but that day (as ever since) so 
vivified by courage, and so strengthened by upright conviction, as to appear 
the very embodiment of heroism. ‘My hopes,’ said she, as she threw up 
her golden hair under her bonnet, ‘are stronger than my fears.’” 


A characteristic passage in the ‘Autobiography’ exkibits Miss 
Martineau’s susceptibility to influence, and her revolt from control, 
in a way that forcibly illustrates that leading weakness of her 
disposition, which, together with her intellectual pride, we find 
80 frequently misleading her, and betraying themselves in the 
course of her history. Her unaffected belief in the grandeur and 
infallibility of her own intellect led her into extreme credulity 
respecting the intellectual gifts of her admirers; and it was only 
against guidance such as would commend itself to minds less or more 
gifted than her own that she revolted. While she repelled with 
disdainful vigour, the advice or the warning, or the opinions of her 
own brother, the Rev. James Martineau, and could hardly find words 
for her scorn of all orthodox authority, no matter on what subjects, 
she had to struggle against her inclination to enlist definitely under 
the banner of Mrs. Chapman. She writes in 1836 :— 


“The vision of a scheme of life in which the anti-slavery cause (for the 
sake of the liberties of every kind involved in it) should be my vocation, 
was often before me, not as a matter of imagination, but for decision by 
the judgment when the time should arrive. The immediate objections of 
the judgment were two: that, in the first place, it seldom or never answers 
to wander abroad for duty; everybody doing best what lies nearest at 
hand. And in the second place that my relation to Mrs. Chapman required 
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my utmost moral care. The discovery of her moral power and insight 
was to me so extraordinary that, while I longed to work with and under 


her, I felt that it must be morally perilous to lean on any one mind as I 


could not but lean on hers. Thus far, whenever we had differed (and that 
not seldom happened) I had found her right; and so deeply and broadly 
right as to make me long to commit myself to her guidance. Such a 
committal can never be otherwise than wrong.” 


To the best of our knowledge this is the only instance in which Miss 
Martineau admits that any one who differed from her could be other- 
wise than wilfully, perversely, and corruptly wrong ; her usual method 
is to treat all dissent as “flat blasphemy,” and all criticism not 
eulogistic as the utterance of mingled malice and ignorance. She 
seems to have been devoid of a sense of humour, and, probably 
like most persons who do not possess that sense, she secretly 
disliked and resented anything in which other people recognised 
humour. Her clear-headedness, her orderly way of thinking, 
her correct and perspicuous diction, her real knowledge, and her 
admirable manner of conveying it, render her writings solidly valuable, 
but she did not always steer clear of pedantry, and she could be pro- 
foundly dull. Some of the heaviest reading we have ever attempted 
is to be found in her ‘ Society in America’ and ‘ Retrospect of Western 
Travel,’ in which solemn politics and tall talking ethics are painfully 
paraded with an air of discovery, as though nobody had ever before 
seen the United States, or interviewed the “celebrities standing tall 
upon the institutions placed for them, like pedestals, by their great 
fathers.” 

Miss Martineau seriously believed herself to be in her politico-econo- 
mical stories the inventor of appliqué fiction, and she never had the 
least perception of the absurd unreality of much of her realism in 
those stories. We can understand the interest created by the series 
at the time when the subjects of which they treated were com- 
paratively novel to the general public, because even now we can 
read the books with satisfaction, though not without a smile at the 
notion of an Ella of Garveloch in a fishing village of the Hebrides, 
and of the discussion of the labour-question by unfortunate Cape 
settlers who had just been in difficulties. It has been remarked 
somewhere that her stories laid in foreign scenes exhibit a happy 
ignorance of the essential traits of foreign life and character; but 
the writer was not singular in that respect at the time. Though we 
demur to the criticism, quoted by Mrs. Chapman, that places ‘ Deer- 
brook’ among “the eight great novels of the world,’ and though 
we imagine Miss Martineau overrated the compunctious visitings of 
Mr. Murray on account of his rejection of the MS., we do consider it 
a clever novel. Our chief concern with it here is the illustration of 
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her own character which Miss Martineau affords by her account of 
Mr. Murray’s later proposal that she should write, anonymously, a 
novel in monthly numbers. In another part of the ‘ Autobiography’ 
she expresses indignation and disgust at the idea of being supposed 
to write for money, though she was an uncommonly good hand at 
a bargain, and had begun to write, as a young woman, in order to 
earn money, a perfectly praiseworthy motive under any circumstances, 
and especially under hers at the time; but on the occasion of Mr. 
Murray’s offer she claims to have rejected “a boundless fortune and 
a mighty future fame,” in the interests of high art. Considering 
who the writers are that have adopted the practice that she condemns, 
with results which, while perhaps not exactly “boundless” and 
“mighty,” are at least large and widely extended, one can but smile 
at the presumptuous dogmatism of the following passage : 


“T could not conscientiously adopt any method so unprincipled in an 
artistic sense as perennial publication. Whatever other merits it may 
have, a work of fiction cannot possibly be good in an artistic sense which 
can be cut up into portions of an arbitrary length. I might never do any- 
thing to advance or sustain literary art, but I would do nothing to corrupt 
it, by adopting a false principle of composition. The more licence was 
afforded by the popular taste of the time, the more careful should authors 
be to adhere to sound principle in their art.” 


If there be one department of her unfortunately imposed task in 
which Mrs. Chapman shows herself less competent and more 
injudicious than in the others, it is in her criticism of Miss 
Martineau’s writings, and the reader ought to discriminate carefully 
between what Mrs. Chapman says of them and their influence, and 
the writer’s own comments in the ‘Autobiography’; although one 
cannot indeed read the latter without being reminded of the fable 
of the fly on the wheel, so large a portion of the progress of the epoch 
does Miss Martineau attribute to her own initiative, and with such 
good faith does she accept the position of a great political personage. 
Was she not the counsellor of English Cabinet Ministers, and of the 
least articulate of premiers, Lord Althorp? Did she not advise the 
Horse Guards, and the Admiralty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
bankers, factory owners, in short, everybody? Had she not her full 
fling in the Westminster Review at intervals when publishers took 
breath from entreating her to enlighten all mankind through them? 
Did not Rajah Brooke “ desire her action as a legislator for the Eastern. 
Archipelago?” It is Mrs. Chapman who informs us that Miss 
Martineau found it impossible to include the pirates and the head- 
hunters of Borneo among the objects of her sagacious interference, 
because “her various other duties precluded such an effort.” Did 
she not write sixteen hundred articles for the Daily News, which 
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were “so valuable that it was once proposed to her to have twelve 
volumes of them republished”? And did she not reply that she 
thought “three volumes would be enough, as many of them were 
merely temporary ” ? 

It has probably been a surprise to the public to learn, on the 
authority of Mrs. Chapman, that “the Daily News was vastly more 
influential than the Times with the great middle class in England 
from the time that Harriet Martineau’s spirit was moving in 
the wheels” (whatever that may mean); “and it is the great 
middle class that ministers and cabinets watch with most interest 
for the guidance of their course.” It would need only two or 
three instances of Mrs. Chapman’s phenomenal ignorance of England 
and English affairs, taken at random from among the hundreds 
with which her pages bristle, to prove that Miss Martineau’s 
acquaintance must have been unfortunately composed indeed, if it 
could have afforded her the possibility of making a more inju- 
dicious selection of a person to place her Memoirs before the 
public, and to supplement them by her own recollections and reflec- 
tions. It is said by a writer in a recent number of the Quarterly 
Review, “The public are well aware that the capacity to do good 
work is often associated with an inordinate sense of its importance.” 
Never was there a case more exactly in point than that of Miss 
Martineau, and, if her own over-estimate of the importance of her 
work is so glaringly evident that one closes her ‘ Autobiography ’ with 
an impression that she had a weaker side to a strong intellect than 
has ever been exhibited in print before, and was one of the vainest 
persons who have ever lived in the world, what is to be said of her 
show-woman’s share in the exhibition? Simply that one cannot 
help pitying Miss Martineau for her posthumous punishment at 
the hands of her own biographer. As an example, let us take one 
paragraph, from the chapter called “ Work.” It refers to the year 
1857 : 


“One of the pieces of work at The Knoll (after the book on ‘British 
Rule,’ which followed the meeting) was the planning of ‘ Suggestions for a 
Future Government of India.’ Persons who know most about India, able 
men who had been trained in the theory and practice of Indian govern- 
ment from their youth up, declared they had never seen a work, not 
written by one of their own number, which gave so clear an impression of 
everything essential to a wise solution of the great question then agitating 
the public mind. Many, indeed, who had spent their lives in India, and 
thought themselves especially qualified to treat of it, were pronounced, by 
the really qualified, to be, in comparison with one whom they called ‘this 
sagacious and thoughtful writer,’,but as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. ‘Those,’ men said [we are not told who the ‘men’ were], ‘are 
the genuine, honest utterances of a clear, sound understanding, neither 
obscured nor enfeebled by party prejudice or personal selfishness.’ And 
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they wondered how any reasonable being could dissent from the propo- 
sitions laid down by Harriet Martineau.” 

Everything that was advanced in this production was practically 
disproved in a very short time, “the service of India” underwent 
the radical change deprecated by the writer, the Company was super- 
seded by the Queen, and all “reasonable beings” somehow submitted 
to the overruling of Miss Martineau’s opinions. The tact and 
the information of her literary executor, who seems to be unaware 
that the India of this day is exactly all Miss Martineau proclaimed 
that it never must become, are equally illustrated by this example. 
That Mrs. Chapman’s delicacy of feeling and respect for the claims 
of the living are on a par with her discretion as regards the dead 
is made evident by her exposure of Miss Martineau’s relations 
with certain members of her own family, and especially with her 
distinguished brother, Dr. James Martineau. Since Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s unwarrantable perversion of the intimacy to which the late 
Baroness Wentworth had unfortunately admitted her, to the ends 
of scandal, we have not had occasion to notice so flagrant a breach 
of the unwritten laws of decorum and good taste as that committed 
by Mrs. Chapman in a chapter of the ‘ Memorials,’ which she calls, 
with affectation that would have been singularly distasteful to Miss 
Martineau, “ The Life Sorrow.” 

The charm of the ‘ Autobiography’ is on its intellectual side; on 
its moral side we find arrogant pride, intolerable vanity, harsh 
judgment, real heartlessness under abstract philanthropic and benevo- 
lent profession ; a total absence of the power to perceive any of those 
things that require to be “spiritually discerned,” a petty-attorney- 
like spirit, the bristling susceptibility of self-love, greedy for flattery 
and intolerant of criticism, implacability, which proves that she who 
renounced the creed of Christianity with what has been well called 
“solemn impertinence” never had a notion of its meaning; and 
insensibility to the claims of those to whom she owed an inalienable 
duty, in no way conditional upon their sympathy with her own 
views and tastes. 

The testimony of the ‘Memorials’ with all their foolish flattery 
is confirmatory of the unconscious revelation of the ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’; the “duty nearest at hand” was precisely that which 
Miss Martineau did not do. Not the most thorough-going pane- 
‘gyrist of this singularly talented, industrious, and successful woman 
has ventured to justify her conduct to her mother, or to do more 
than slur over the unnatural tone in which she writes of her. 
Mrs. Martineau was evidently a sensible and estimable woman who 
discerned the injurious influence upon her daughter's character of her 
literary and social success. The world saw only one side of that 
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character, the intellectual, the side which a mother of high principles 
and pious mind would esteem least important; and when we know 
that, as a child, Harriet Martineau thought herself an exceptional 
being whom her whole family conspired to oppress, we cannot fail 
to perceive that the maternal misgivings were as natural as they were 
subsequently amply justified. What can we think of the daughter 
who accuses her own mother of being jealous of her social success, 
envious and disturbed, because when people of fashion “ lionised ” the 
authoress she was obliged to perceive that the compliments and the 
visits were not paid to herself but to her gifted daughter! We do not 
believe a more mean and perverted notion, an uglier treason against 
filial piety than Miss Martineau’s own account of her relations with her 
mother, has ever seen the disgraceful publicity of print. And when 
we remember that this wretched and contemptible judgment was 
recorded when the writer was fifty years of age, and kept by her for 
upwards of twenty years—unerased, unmodified, with no touch of 
sorrow or remorse—that the same jubilant self-satisfaction with 
which she renounced the religion she had been educated in, and told 
how much better off she was without the friends who fell from her 
when she proclaimed herself an atheist, abode with her to the last, 
making of her final letters documents from’which one turns with pity 
for their brassy bravado—we can understand that a mother’s heart 
must have been heavy indeed, as a mother’s insight penetrated 
the realities of such a nature. Of course Mrs. Chapman does her 
best to make this deep stain on the memory of Miss Martineau 
conspicuous and impressive. Not hers to say, “out, out, damned 
spot,” but hers to extend it, to touch it up with a little more red, 
and to parade it before the eyes of the world. 

We recoil no less from Miss Martineau’s elaborate indictment of her 
mother, whose memory is cherished in the family as an inheritance 
of worth, and from her unconscious revelation;of her worst self, than 
from Mrs. Chapman’s rhapsody about Miss Martineau’s childhood 
which reveals to us these two women at their respectively mature age 
discussing the injuries that had been inflicted upon the new Joan 
of Arc in her childhood by her mother and her other relations, and 
cherished with her marvellous memory for the smallest hurts to her 
self-love by a really large-brained woman throughout her long life. 
Here is an anecdote to be related to her Boswell by a mature 
philosopher, who believed herself to be a great motive power in the 
social systems of Great Britain and the United States of America! 
It occurs among a great deal of unwholesome nonsense about the 
“sadly obstructive circumstances of Harriet Martineau’s childhood,” 
about her “having been so painfully deprived of the natural 
current of hope and joy, that lifts human nature so happily over 
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the entrance of life,’ and about other injuries, which happily had 
not affected the character of the “ great reformer and legislator.” 
“Her tippet slipped awry one Sunday morning before chapel, and 
while pinning it straight, her mother sternly bade her remember 
that superior book knowledge will never make up for being trouble- 
some.” This awful instance of persecution would probably strike 
most people as a useful lesson and a sound truth, which derived 
additional point from the fact that the busy mother had to get eight 
children ready for chapel on Sunday mornings ; but it feeds the flame 
of Mrs. Chapman’s indignation like a resinous pine-branch. Thus 
the philanthropist deals with the mutual relations of a daughter 
whom she knew only in middle age, and a mother whom she never 
knew at all : 


“The feeble, humble, grandly endowed child was alternately neglected 
and tormented, and all her welfare and happiness sacrificed by the high- 
spirited, clever, conscientious mother, whose sense of duty far outstripped 
her sympathy.” 


The jests of the brother and sisters of the incomprise prodigy are 
stigmatised as “arrogant quizzing,” and this is regretted for the 
arrogant quizzers’ own sakes as “ waste of energy ”—so infectious is 
philosophy, and especially its jargon! The following passage would 
be only amusing, did it not present to us the Nemesis of her im- 
placable self-love and her inordinate self-esteem .branding Miss Mar- 
tineau with the indelible reproach of having furnished the materials for 
such charges against her own family, however thickly Mrs. Chapman 
may have embroidered upon them. Before we quote it, let us remark 
that both in the ‘Autobiography’ and in the ‘ Memorials’ Miss 
Martineau’s unappreciated childhood is dilated upon so that one would 
think she had written all her books, and done all the “reformer and 
legislator” business while in the nursery. As a matter of fact 
she did not begin her literary career until she was twenty-eight 
years of age. 


“The sweet, protesting Huguenot blood seems to have been concentrated 
in so large a measure in Harriet Martineau, and so combined with her 
other great endowments, as to make her a mystery to her family. ... . 
Heartbreaking as it is to see the noblest germs of human character treated 
as weeds to be eradicated, and the broad, deep sympathies that know no 
limitations of egotism mistakenly repressed, and their necessary reaction 
strangely stigmatised as arrogance and obstinacy, there is a consolation in 
the thought that all this weight of suffering inflicted on a being so con- 
scientious and sensitive, however hurtful as personal discipline, wrought a 
preparation for incalculable public service. The affections so repressed 
did but flow the stronger and deeper. Injustice could not pervert a natural 
rectitude so true, nor oppression harden into selfishness a heart so tender. 
They did but render ‘ Metalstrong’ the poet heart that gave itself to life’s 
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great organ music in the after years, so early, so gladly, and with so full 
a consciousness.” 

We cannot but believe that the author of the ‘ Autobiography’ 
would bitterly resent to the author of the ‘Memorials’ this tirade, 
whose vague but vicious nonsense is, however, venial in comparison 
with the impertinence of Mrs. Chapman’s censure of Dr. James 
Martineau’s conduct, when he felt himself obliged by his position 
as a Unitarian minister to castigate as they deserved the shallow 
and pretentious doctrines of the notorious ‘Letters,’ by Miss 
Martineau and Mr. Henry Atkinson. Dr. James Martineau passed 
over his sister’s share in the deplorable production as lightly as 
possible, and we are strongly of opinion that her vindictive anger 
towards him was occasioned as much by his forbearance towards 
her—in which she detected pity and contempt as plainly as she was 
forced to recognise delicacy—as by his successful exposure of the 
mountebank “ philosophy ” of Mr. Atkinson. Miss Martineau shook 
off those feelings which ought to be deepest. with surprising ease; her 
closest friendships would be dissolved by a word that implied a doubt 
of her infallibility, and she went on as if they never had been ; but, 
per contra, she cherished those friendships which were most injurious to 
her, and she has so carefully recorded both these lines of action that 
we have only to take her own word for her own follies in this respect. 

Her relations with her own family were not much more unpleasant 
than those she contrived to establish with almost everybody with 
whom she had business to transact. One cannot help speculating 
upon how far her being out of London during the greater part of 
the time in which she was a constant contributor to the Daily News 
accounts for the exceptional duration of the entente cordiale in 
that quarter. According to Miss Martineau, everybody was always 
taking, or trying to take, advantage of her; publishers were insolent 
enough to suppose they might “ bid” for her, when, in the case of other 
ordinary mortals, our very greatest writers, for instance, the “bid” 
would have been described as an arrangement of terms; when kind 
attentions were paid her she was being “ lionised,” and in revenge she 
aired her grievances in the Westminster Review. If persons much more 
distinguished than she was joined a company of which she made one, 
they had come there from motives of vulgar curiosity—it was odd 
though that she never thought of defeating their objects by staying 
at home—and if any one of these persons failed to betray astonishment 
and delight when his or her curiosity had been gratified, the reason was 
to be found in malice, envy, or a parti pris. 

She “ felt herself compelled to decline to meet the Sterlings,” and 
also refused to meet Moore. The poet did not incontinently disappear 
out of society, nor was he punished for having dared to cut a joke and 
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turn a couplet at her expense; but she was plainly surprised and 
aggrieved that these things did not happen. She really was made a 
good deal of, and it was very natural that, coming to London under 
the circumstances, and with her ignorance of London society and its 
sets, she should honestly have believed that the effect she created was 
very much deeper and wider than it really was. We know what 
“all London ” and “ tout Paris” respectively signify, and how utterly 
mistaken any one would be who should interpret them literally, but 
we also know how easy might be such a misinterpretation. There is 
nothing to blame in Miss Martineau’s unconscious exaggeration 
of her own social importance, but there is a great deal to blame in 
the spirit in which she recorded it, and the influence it exercised 
over her. It is both ludicrous and distressing to observe that 
she habitually divides all who approach her into two classes, the 
wise, who acknowledge her to be wiser than themselves, and the 
fools, who are not worth curing of the folly of differing from her. 
Her grave account of the excitement among London publishers on 
her return from America, and their competition for her book, 
which was to be the book on America henceforth, is as laughable 
as anything that either Victor Hugo or Alexandre Dumas ever 
wrote about himself. Three publishers besieging her house on 
the same day, each trying to get the start of the other, and 
all offering proposals, and then “amended proposals” at intervals 
until evening (one of them “from a neighbouring coffee-house ”), 
form a picture wrought out of her own vain imagination. Miss 
Martineau adds: “These gentlemen were all notoriously on the 
worst terms with each other; and the fear was they should meet 
and quarrel on the stairs. Some friends who happened to call at 
the time were beyond measure amused.” We are in a position to 
state that two out of the three gentlemen in question were on 
most friendly terms with each other at the period to which Miss 
Martineau’s anecdote refers, and that therefore her friends’ amiable 
source of amusement was mainly imaginary. The spirit in which 
Miss Martineau returned from the tour during which she had lived 
in a perpetual atmosphere of fuss, flattery, and factitious exaltation 
is illustrated by her record of the offer that a publisher made 
her: “He offered,” she says, “the most extravagant terms for a 


book on America, and threw in, as a bribe, an offer of a thousand 
pounds for the first novel I should write. Though my refusals 
were as positive as I could make them, I had great difficulty in 
getting rid of him, and I doubt whether I was so rude to Mr. 
Harper himself as to the London speculator.” We do not believe 
this passage could be matched for arrogance and absurdity. Miss 
Martineau was a writer, and her business was to sell her works. 
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The publisher's business was to buy such works as he considered 
suitable for his purposes. The publisher offers the writer—who 
always meant to write a book, and who, as a matter of fact, did write 
six volumes on America—terms which she acknowledges to be “ex- 
travagant,” and she refuses them with boastfully declared rudeness 
to “the London speculator.” Speculator in what? In the wares 
which she had to sell, and lived by selling! If the publishers had 
not taken it for granted that so sensible a woman, whose business in 
life was the writing of books, was prepared with the results of her 
tour in the shape of a book, and if they had not made any overtures 
to her, so that she would have had to offer them her MS., she would 
then doubtless have recorded their stupidity as indignantly as she 
notes their impertinence in concluding that she was attending to her 
business like a rational person. 

Of Miss Martineau’s numerous works, we are inclined to think her 
‘Eastern Travel’ will live the longest. It has a charm that does 
not exist in the others, that of vivid observation without disquisition ; 
and it exhibits in the highest degree the order and conciseness 
that distinguish them all. It would have been better for her 
fame and kinder to her memory if her ‘ Autobiography’ had never 
seen the light, though we grant that the public would have been 
losers by its suppression. Not so with regard to the ‘Memorials’; 
their readers and their subject might alike have been thankful to be 
saved from Miss Martineau’s “ friend.” 








































Chree Sonnets. 


Tue nightingale sings on the hawthorn-tree: 
The nightingale is singing in the wood ; 
But in the hurried beating of my blood 
A sweeter voice is singing unto me, 

A glad triumphant music, never to be 
Silent henceforth. Was it last night,I stood, 
Death in my soul, and searched the sky to see 

One friendly star to cheer my solitude? 

Who dreams how near is heaven to hell? I stand 
To-night in a blaze of stars, my heart a-flame, 
Sung to by sounds straying from unseen spheres. 
And all for a little thing—a woman’s hand, 

A woman’s voice that called me by my name, 

A woman who kissed me, smiling through her tears. 





Oh, the rare grace of God’s good world when seen 
With eyes kissed into sight by love! The grace 
Unutterable, which thou hast bid me trace 

In the rose-petals, the mossy husk of green, 
Where the buds paler pink blushes between ! 
Sweet, thou art nature’s priestess, and thy place 
Is where she reigns, for, passionless and serene 
Like her, thou teachest merely by thy face. 
Thou showest me thy God in a blade of grass; 
A drop of dew; a woolly tuft on the spray ; 

A flower’s death, when the wind rings out its knell, 
I gaze in thy clear eyes as in a glass; 

But though I listen, thy speech seems far away, 
Like the sea murmuring in a hollow shell. 








THREE SONNETS. 


I look upon thee and I comprehend, 

With fuller knowledge, all God’s mysteries, 

The weird charm of the rocking, moon-lit seas ; 
The sorrowful choir of singing winds that blend, 
Sad voices in the dead of night; the end 

Of Love. Whate’er our wrathful destinies 

That we part not, O sister, and lover, and friend, 
God, who has given thee to me, must surely please. 
Thou art my second self, from whom I hide 
Nothing ; the eyes by which I judge and see; 
The heart and brain wherewith my own divine. 
Like two fair rivers moving side by side, 
Distinct, not mixing, yet in harmony 

Most perfect, so thy life glides on with mine. 
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* fimmer’s”; or, Cwenty Years Ago. 
By GEORGE LIVINGSTONE. 


Carter I. 


OLD BOYS AND YOUNG BOYS—LORDS AND COMMONS—REGULAR HABITS—LORD 
“ DOLLY” AND HIS FRIENDS—OLD “ GRAT ”—JACK LYTTON, &O. , 


A sricHt, clear frost, no fall, and the ground hard as granite—such 
weather as drives even the keenest hands up from the “shires ”—not 
a sign of a break. 

Bond Street crowded with the carriages of those remaining in town 
. for Christmas (for we are in December), and the year somewhere about 
55 or so; also with the surburban flys of Clapham, Holloway, &., 
filled with happy, noisy youngsters, who know that before the drive 
home “the box” will be secured. Cramer’s visited, and also Farrance’s 
(now, alas! no more), where they are to meet Uncle Joe for the annual 
“tuck in,” with Cherry Bounce to follow, just to settle things and to 
ward off the dreaded visit of little Dr. Thomas, who is more than 
usually busy about this period of the year. 

The parcels offices are crowded, and their burly men, with coats off, 
are smoking with perspiration in spite of the chill, frosty air. Not 
a soul in the parks, but Piccadilly and the Burlington appear to be 
thronged with almost every man in the service—from the chief on 
his way to the senior Truefit’s first, of course, and one turn up and 
down, just to see, you know, that those youngsters of ours are not up 
to any mischief, by Gad, among those bonnet-shops, and with a 
startled look to notice how—well, we will say how very stout, little 
Madame Modeste at the flower-shop has grown, since they, as cornets, 
made love to her some “twenty years ago.” 

The old chief will have a hearty shake of the hand for any of his 
boys he may meet with, and will give them quite a grand dinner at 
the Clarendon before leave is up. The old chap carries a kindly heart 
in spite of those fierce black eyebrows and white moustache, and his 
adjutant (just promoted) will receive such hampers a little later on as 
will puzzle even the appetites of his four great boys, home from the 
grammar-school. 

Now let us look at those fine-grown manly young fellows (many 
of them but yet lads), all well set up and “ Pooled” from top to toe. 

No tavern or billiard-room haunters these: they will take their 
pleasure, and keep the ball rolling until they run down to their 
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fathers’, the old country squires (many of them are dragoons, with 
their boys in their own old corps). These youngsters have all before 
them, so we will, if you please, not inquire too closely as to what hour 
they return to their respective “diggins.” One thing they will do— 
turn out as fresh as four-year-olds next morning. 

No tippling or “ pegging” during the day; just a sherry and 
bitters, home to dress, and dinner at the “Rag.” These are our 
Alma, Inkerman, and Balaclava heroes, our V.C.’s, our dauntless 
braves, our hard riders, winners of many a Liverpool and flat race, 
dandies, many of them, but “all there” to a man. That little fair- 
haired fellow (but nine months from Eton), it already takes a good 
man to beat at anything like sport, and he won his spurs at Punches- 
town before he had mastered the “ goose step.” He dines with his 
uncle, the dean, to-night; to-morrow takes an early feed with Jem 
Burns, Bill, George, and Lord Lightfoot of the Blues, preparatory to 
a social evening with Jenny Shaw and select few of the canine fancy ; 
the day after he is off to Paris, where he is the pet of—well, all sorts 
of people; but he is all right, knows how to take care of himself, 
and is devotedly in love with the curate’s daughter (a stout young 
lady of nine-and-twenty) down home, whom he will not marry, 
although he dreams of her as his future countess, for the little chap 
will be an earl after his father, if he takes care of himself, he being 
at the present writing the Hon. Hyde Lowe, commonly called 
Viscount Mainstay, regimentally known (on account of his diminutive 
stature) as “high Lowe,” and heir to the earldom of Totton, in con- 
tradistinction to the senior cornet, Harry Bulkley, who at twenty 
years of age turned the scale at nineteen stone, and goes by the name 
of “ Tiny.” 

But all this while we are forgetting “ Limmer’s.” 

Time 6.30 p.m., and the two sanded coffee-rooms and bar parlour 
crammed, and yet every one almost in his usual chair or corner, and 
the same groups. 

First for the noble lords, he of Sutton, that noble-hearted old 
country gentleman, low-crowned white hat, pepper-and-salt coat, buff 
waistcoat, cords and leather gaiters, looking all over (the character he 
dresses at) the prosperous tenant farmer, with jolly red face and fat 
sides, one ever ready to laugh at any joke, however poor; his 
habits never alter, town or country, winter or summer, all the 
year round. Breakfast at six, cold meat and home-brewed beer, 
which is sent up from Sutton Holt for his special use, midday 
dinner, joint and pudding, with beer again, two meals only, from seven 
till nine hot brown brandy-and-water, long clay, and off to bed. He 
is seventy-five years old, and never remembers a day’s illness. 

His noble son (Lord Basingstoke), never easy in the old man’s 
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presence, is at the farther end of the room. He is simply an empty- 
headed,* long-legged, vicious noodle and nuisance, cordially hated by 
every one in the place, and only tolerated in his regiment (county 
yeomanry) on his fine old sire’s account. 

As this young gentleman has nothing whatever to do with this 
history, we will (with the reader’s permission) drop him for good or bad 
and all. Next in review, and sitting opposite, comes Lord Rowford, 
bosom friend of Lord Sutton, younger, but one after the old lord’s 
stamp. The Lord Rowford is just a shade too fond of the turf, and one 
noble fortune has already melted away ; but he is now cutting things 
(not his timber) down, and this more particularly as his two sons have 
just been gazetted, one to the Life Guards, the other Light Cavalry. 
They are both here, and bid fair to be right all over. Next comes 
Lord Lightfoot, seedy black coat buttoned to the throat, black choker 
and no gills, but upright as a dart, and the very smartest officer in his 
regiment, six feet four and no mistake about it, he is standing just 
inside the bar, and will shortly dine there before going on to Jem 
Burns’s, in whose private parlour his evenings are usually spent. A 
strange, reserved, grim old warrior, but a true friend and sure find 
for any youngster in his regiment (or out of it, for that matter) who 
may come to grief in any way. 

In the window sit Lord “ Dolly” and his friend Sir George. They 
can see well up Bond Street, and are waiting for the brougham which 
takes them to their dinner (and their friends). One day, and only one 
in the week, is it known where they really do dine, and that is round- 
of-beef day at the Blue Posts, where that portly, handsome old 
clergyman, with the deepest white neck-cloth ever seen on mortal 
man, invariably joins their table. He is the Hon. and Rev. Spencer 
Arlington (youngsters, beware, for few men can make so safe a book 
as he); his habits are also most regular—breakfast in bed at 3 P.m., 
sporting papers, the inevitable book, then dress (a long business) 
and off for the day. He is slightly lame (though beautifully shod), so 
he keeps a tubby old horse and brougham, with man to match. This 
machine comes round at five o'clock, and away they go; horse and man 
are each provided with a nose-bag, and they do not return to Clifford 
Street (where his reverence resides) until the same hour next morning. 
This (Sundays excepted) goes on all the year round. 

The din is something terrific, all at it at once. Just at present 
anxious inquiries are being made as to the absence of the most popular 
man with them all, poor old “ Grat,” who has not been seen for two 
days. Sam (prince of head waiters) is quiet about it, and says but 
little, and no one ventures an opinion until Lightfoot growls out of 
his den that he fancies that he, “ Grat,” has been fool enough to go to 
see “Sopey Spong” at old Fastman’s, in which case (as there are several 
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little matters out long over-due, with “Grat’s” autograph attached 
to them) he is not likely to come home to-night. Sam here admits 
that he feared this might be the case, so sent Pegg (the sweeper) 
off there in a hansom an hour ago with kind inquiries and a change 
of linen. At this juncture Pegg returns with the doleful news that 
it is but too true: Mr. Gratton sends his love and duty (so Pegg words 
his message), and hopes to return soon, and would be glad to see one 
of the gentlemen and a bottle of brandy to-morrow early. Old 
Sutton is to the front in a moment. ‘Send him back at once, Sam, 
to find out how much it is; here, stop a bit, better send my cheque 
for five hundred pounds to Fastman. If it’s not enough, I'll send the 
rest inthe morning. Give that old villain a quart of my ale, and here, 
you, sir” (to Pegg), “don’t lose that letter, and come back without 
Mr. Gratton if you dare, and don’t you letthim out of the cab till you get 
him here. Now Sam, my number two, and a fresh clay : I’m dead-beat 
shouting at that old Pegg, I declare. If ever there was a born fool, 
that Gratton’s the man; he likes that beastly place, he dotes on it, I 
believe. I wish those fellows wouldn’t make such a shindy. Who's 
that young gentleman—a stranger, ain’t he ?“And what’s Mr. Lytton 
doing to him, Sam ?” 

Whilst poor “Grat’s” sorrows were being discussed, Sam had 
approached a little roly-poly, red-nosed man, who was laughing at 
everything and with everybody. 

“A young gentleman, name Seymour, wishes to see you, please, 
major. He looks very young for us, sir.” “ Never mind, Sam, never 
mind, show him in. Glad to see the lad. Welcome to town, youngster. 
And so you are gazetted at last, and to my regiment, too. Hope 
you're not sorry for that—eh? Glad of it, are you? And I’m glad to 
hear you say so; it will please your mother, I know. How is she, 
and where? In Cavendish Square? Then I had better run round after 
dinner. You and I must have a long day to-morrow, together. Get 
your name down to thank for appointment. Yes, that’s always done. 
Then stick you up at the‘ Rag’ (lucky if you get in under four years). 
After that, ‘Hamburghers’ and ‘Sago’ for your“charger—but I'll 
tell you all to-night. Now, really, Jack, you are much too bad. Do, 
for heaven’s sake, keep your tomfoolery to yourself till this gentleman 
has gone.” 

This to a fat-faced young man who had risen from the end of their 
table, and was solemnly bowing to young Seymour. He had managed 
to banish all expression from his face, he had a curly red head, a 
glossy hat was balanced at the extreme back of it. He was dressed in 
full evening clothes (he never wore any others) of the shiniest black, 
his shirt collar came up to his eyes, his trousers were as short as a 
little boy’s, and he wore white socks and highly varnished pumps. 
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“My dear sir, my very dear sir,” says the fat man, “ pray excuse 
the Turtle’s want of politeness ” (the major’s name was Turtle), “of 
savoir faire, may say. You are his brother-officer and his friend, you 
shall be mine also. Turtle, Turtle, our friend awaits your introduc- 
tion—Seymour, Fortieth Lights? Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice 
—no, I don’t mean that exactly, but have you got tight hold of my 
name? JT implore you not to forget it, Jack Lytton, Jack Lytton, 
the younger ; all others are rank impostors. I really must shake 
hands again, never saw such a likeness in my life. Like whom? 
Why, his mother all over, of course, down to the ground!” (Jack had 
never seen that good lady in his life.) “Not dine here to-morrow! 
Then where, young gentleman, may I respectfully inquire, do you dine? 
With your uncle, Lord Bullin? Sa-a-a-m, pencil and paper, Lord 
Bullin, 102 Bolton Row, dinner to-morrow at 7.30, that’s all right. 
My dear friend, my kindest, warmest regards to old—I mean your 
respected uncle, and I shall have much pleasure in dining with him also. 
Not expect me? He’ll be delighted, perfectly charmed. Why, I knew 
his father years and years ago, at least he knew mine, which is about 
the same thing, if I understand anything about it, so not a word 
more, the thing’s all settled. The Turtle of course will be there, 
we can’t help that, but he will over-eat himself, I fear. Yes, you 
know you will, you roly-poly warrior, you. 

“Sam, three sherries and bitters for the major, and now, my dear 
Captain Seymour, I must tear myself away. I say, you fellows, 
whose brougham shall I take to Glo’ster House? Yours, Bozzie? All 
right; thanks, but as you smoke I shall put your fellow inside; and 
drive myself. Must do the thing right when one dines with royalty.” 
And away strolled the light-hearted and ever popular Jack. We 


may add, he did dine with Lord Bullin. He had been free of the 
house for years. 


Carter II. 


SMOKING-ROOM GOSSIP—‘“PRATT’S ”—LORD MAINSTAY’S STORY—THE ELECTION 
DINNER. 


“T pon’r think I ever told you much about Godfrey’s election, did 1?” 
says little Lord Mainstay. ‘I don’t mean the dead cat and rotten 
egg business, for really when you are a little used to them they are 
not so nasty as you might imagine. 

“There was an old fellow very much towards ‘ blue’ (the other 
side), a large cabinet-maker, and as he employed something like a 
hundred hands, it was necessary to land him somehow, so Wimpole 


{the agent), old Dr. Dodd, and myself talked the matter over. The 
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old man was always ready and willing to give a feed, and if it could 
only be hinted (I being such a heavy swell, you see) that I would 
dine with him, they considered he would be made safe, so away they 
went, and before I was out of bed next morning round came the 
invite, which was accepted, as I afterwards heard, to the delight of 
the whole family. 

«You will have a very good dinner, my lord,’ says Wimpole to me, 
‘but whatever you do keep clear of the wine till after dinner: the 
champagne’s beastly, but go in at the port, and don’t spare it. The 
old fox says he has only a little left, but I know where he gets it, 
and he can have plenty more by paying for it. It will tickle you, 
my lord, it will indeed.’ 

“Of course I took down Mrs. Veneer, or rather she did that kind 
office by me. She was as big as old Charley Tellisor, every bit, and 
ruby velvet, I suppose, has an attractive power. However, being only 
a little ’un, it got round me, and I never touched a fence (I mean a 
stair) all the way down. 

“She was a jovial old party, and, as luck would have it, had a tap 
of claret, light and sound, for her own especial smoking, so I confided 
to her that my Medico (I never troubled one since I was foaled) had 
put me also on that tipple and port only ; so I let the ‘Chammy’ alone. 
All the same, I saw old Dodd and Wimpole hard at it; first-rate 
fellows both, thought I, they will do anything for the good of the 
cause, and so will I, for that matter, when it comes to the port. I 
think after that claret-and-water only, I am just in condition for a 
bottle of it at the very least. The dinner had been really good, and, 
if I have a weakness, it certainly is old port—but there, stop, no coffee 
or soda-and-B. after, and then it will do any fellow heaps of good. So 
you see I fairly revelled in thoughts of the next pleasant hour or so. 
I must tell you that not a word on business was to be said until all 
hands were called aloft, and then Wimpole was to fire his shot, hit or 
miss, so I felt I had only to do my share at the port, and leave the 
rest in older hands, and when the ladies retired I felt all in a glow 
and ready for action, particularly as I saw that the ‘Chammy’ had 
left its mark, not only on Wimpole and the doctor, but also on a young 
and bashful curate just imported from Weymouth. Our host joins 
my end of the table, the rest close up, and at a nod the butler places 
‘the decanter’ on the board. Just then my neighbour, Mr. Lipwil 
(the curate), starts a subject of conversation (his first and last that 
evening). ‘Do you ever play the game of whist now, Mr. Veneer ?” 
asks his reverence. 

“«¢ Well, not often. You see I don’t improve, and if you are not pretty 
good at it, it is best, I think, to leave it to those that are. What say you, 
doctor ?’ ‘ Quite agree with you, Veneer. If you can’t play as well as 
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George Vane, Sergeant Vallentine, Joey Big, and that clique, much 
better out of it. What’s your experience about it,my lord? ‘ Can’t 
say I know much about it,’ I reply ; ‘know lots of men that do. 
Those Portland fellows, they tell me, play all day and night sometimes, 
and for pots of money.’ 

“*Do you mean, my lord,’ asks the apparently horrified clergyman 
—‘do you mean for one moment to say that those poor lost sheep, those 
wretched misguided men, suffering under the just punishment for their 
evil, wicked lives—do you mean to assert that those erring mortals 
even so much as see a card ?” 

“¢ By Jove, the “Chammy” has gone and done it in that quarter 
with a vengeance,’ thinks I. ‘ What on earth does he mean ?’ It took some 
little time to find out, but at last we succeeded. Our friend had never 
heard of the Portland Club, but he was pretty familiar with a rival 
establishment (in name at least) in the neighbourhood of Weymouth. 
But now for the port; stopper out at last, host pours himself out a 
glass, sniffs, tastes only just a taste, and regards us with a beaming 
eye. ‘Better than ever, I really do believe, doctor; but as you are 
its oldest friend, help yourself first, and for once pass the bottle round 
your way.’ 

“¢ Tt is the old Twenty, my lord, very little of it left, I’m sorry to say, 
wine almost out, but all the same, there stands the little number two, and 
I rather suspect, from the attention our friends paid to the champagne ’ 
(and what a glorious wine it was !). ‘ Hold hard, old Fireworks, gently, 
does it? thinks I (for it’s hardly the thing for one’s host to place all 
his wines on the table). ‘I rather think,’ continued Veneer, ‘that 
you and I shall have to polish off both bottles ; well, doctor, is it still to 
your palate?’ ‘Iam sure,’ says the doctor, ‘if it be possible, which 
I greatly doubt, it iseven improved. Isip it, only it seems asin and 
a shame to toss down such nectar like water.’ ‘ All the worse for 
you if you don’t, my boy,’ I say to myself; ‘after that foundation of 
sparkling you have laid down, won’t they both and that poor parson 
have heads on to-morrow, that’s all.’ By this time the bottle is to 
hand, and (with the second in view) I do not sip but take my fair 
half-glass, old Veneer anxiously awaiting my verdict. They are 
right, it is indeed wonderful, and I nod across to Wimpole as I finish 
my first glass and say so. Not much talk on my part after this: 
time is getting on, so my host and I peg away glass for glass, leaving 
Wimpole and the doctor pretty much to their own devices, his reverence 
taking just forty winks meanwhile. Everything must have an ending, 
even a second bottle of Twenty port, so at last we make a move, and 
I go off to bed.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that’s the end of the story, do you?” 

“Well, not exactly. It seems that (when I did consent to go any- 
212 
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where) Mrs. Veneer went home with me—I wouldn’t budge an inch 
without her. The old lady took it as a great compliment, and talks of it 
till this very day, I believe. I turned in with old Veneer’s hat on 
and his cotton umbrella under my arm, and I don’t think, if I 
remember rightly, that I felt very well the next morning. 

“ All the same, though, it was Twenty port—twenty shillings the 
dozen. ‘ Realto’ something they called it. 

“T always keep a bottle of it by me now, and if ever the demon 
drink suggests any little unusual excess, I just take a look (not a pull) 
at it, and we are all serene again in no time.” 

“ But how about those other two and the duffing ‘ Chammy ’ ?” 

“ Confound them, that was all right enough. Tom Henley’s dry 
‘Monopole,’ and sent down to old Veneer with my compliments by 
that beast Wimpole, who telegraphed for it in my name. No wonder 
the old boy praised it up to me, I couldn’t make out what he was after. 

“‘ Never mind, we (or rather ‘ the Realto’) gained by 430 votes, and 
I am sure, if you will bear me up, I shall be only too happy to stand 
a glass of it all round, or even two for that matter.” 


Cuapter III. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE — AFTER MESS—OLD CHUMS—BARON JOSEPH’S AND THE 


“ CHILD”—A LITTLE DINNER AT “ BELLINGER’S”—BLUE AND sILVER— 
“PADDY” GREEN, &C. 


“T TELL you what it is, Gus,old man. You know I was deuced glad to 
see the old corps again, but that confounded speech of old ‘ Mack’s’ 
nearly upset my apple-cart. Why, I always thought he was about 
the only one I was not quite yours truly with, and yet I believe to- 
night he meant all he said. At any rate, here’s his jolly good health. 
Who’s orderly to-morrow? What, that nice lad, Cureton? Then I'll 
tell you just what I shall do—go round stables with him (beginning with 
the dear old troop). I shan’t be sorry to get that over. Know I shall 
make an ass of myself, and go with that old muff Suttie (the corporal- 
major). Then a bit of lunch up at the Gale, Limmer’s at four, and then 
down to Hounslow with old ‘Cherry Bags’ to mess. A wettish 
night that'll be, I expect. That stuffs A 1. Still deal with Tom 
Henley’s people? Tell youmy adventures? Not a bit of it—not one 
word do you get of that to-night—why, man, it would take a week 
in the telling. Come to tiffin‘ at ‘Long’s’ on Sunday, and then you 
shall have the whole of it. But as you are all anxious about me, I'll 
tell you one thing, Iam ‘landed at last.’ Two thou. a year, clear, 
and bennie Katie and I put our horses together in the spring. You 
best man, and all the fellows to come down. I told old ‘Mack’ 
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about it before he left mess. So now then for some of your news? 
Fire away. Old Dup’s got fat, has he, and living in the north, 
and his boy’s name’s down for the old shop? That’s all right. And 
Pat has married that lovely W girl, and they’re living at home 
on four hundred pounds a year? Just like Pat. Never mind, she’s a 
real darling, and (after my Katie) the very prettiest and dearest girl I 
ever clappedeyeson. And as his uncle’s eighty-five, if he’s a day, they 
must soon be in clover. The Bolter bolted, the poor Baker dead and 
gone, Puck turned parson and gone to Timbuctoo as a missionary, 
and Judy a consul in Japan? What heaps of changes. Horace, 
too, dear handsome old Horace—still in Norway, is he? What a 
fine fellow Nottingham’s grown—hunts the pack every bit as well as 
the duke, I hear. 

“What a blessing the duchess’s ball was to-night, cleared all the 
fellows off, or I should have been kept at it all night, pretty nearly, 
I expect. 

“Do you mean to tell me that little Cole married that French dancer 
after all, and old Lord B. gave her away? Had to leave ?—why, of 
course he had, they couldn’t quite stand that, you know. Well, I am 
very sorry and grieved to hear he is so ill. I tell you what we will 
do. Run down to his place on Sunday, and my story must keep till 
another day. It’s only fifteen miles, so you shall drive me down, 
and we'll take old Green (the adjutant) with us. He dotes on the poor 
lad, and comes from his father’s place, you know. Cole’ll be as glad 
ag any one to see me again, I’m sure, and to hear that I’m all right. 
Don’t you remember when I was yachting with him in the Sparrow, 
and we were reported lost all hands off Lisbon Bar, and I came back 
a month after, and found my rascal in deep black, and giving dance- 
parties in my rooms in Bruton Street? He married old Rose, the 
perfumer’s widow, afterwards, and I hear they have a snug little 
income of something like five thousand pounds a year. Such is life. 
I know I couldn’t sack him at the time, and I gave the bride away. 

“ By-the-by, I saw the ‘Child’ in Paris, and dined with him, and 
one other; but such a beauty—only fancy, old Josephs—fact, ’pon 
my word. Such a swell, diamond studs as big as filberts, he is a 
baron now, and consul for the Cannibal Islands. Well, it appears 
that there was a little matter of something like a ‘thou.’ between 
them ; so Jimmy’s mother, hearing the baron would be in Paris, sent 
over a cheque payable to his order for the amount. Jimmy promptly 
beat him up, and handed over. Of course he meant to have most of 
it back, but how to manage that was the question. Hence the little 
invite to dinner —‘Bellinger’s’ (a private room, as a matter of 


course), everything the best in season, and a very merry little party 
we made of it. 
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“Our noble guest (warmed with generous wine) let us into many 
little pretty secret ways of the tribe of Israel, even towards each 
other. It appears that the morning before the baron left town a 
certain Mr. Podnap (one of the tribe) called on the baron in Hill 
Street (I remember when he sold sponges and dog-collars, and lived 
in St. Giles’s) and told him that he, Podnap, ought to leave for Paris 
at once, but that he did not know how to manage it. Any way he 
stood to lose a heavy stake, either if he went or remained at home. 
Now our friend the baron knew perfectly well that he must go to 
Paris, and that the trip would be all gain to him, but he did not 
choose to remember that at the time all he recollected was that he was 
going as far as Boulogne, whence he must return at once. 

“But he was so sorry for his dear Podnap, they had had so many 
little irons in the fire together. Something must be done. So after 
no end of hesitation (for the tribe are somewhat cautious—even with 
each other) old Pod. made a clean breast of it, and explained the 
nature of the business by which he was to make a little fortune. 

“*T think it can be done, my dear friend and brother mason,’ says the 
baron. ‘I shall lose over a hundred pounds if I stay away—that, of 
course, you will gladly pay—and I will do your business for nothing, 
only just a little two and a half per cent. on all I bring you home, and 
I won't charge you one penny, my dear, for rail or hotel.’ At this 
very handsome proposal, poor old Pod. shivered all over, and regarded 
his dear friend with a somewhat malevolent eye. 

“ But what was to be done—some one must go—so the matter was 
arranged. ‘So you see, my dear friends,’ says the baron to us, ‘ we 
lose so much at times, that we are glad to make even a poor little 
penny whenever we can.’ About this time (as previously arranged) 
I was called out of the room, and remained away half an hour or so. 
And on my return I saw ata glance that the ‘Infant’ had landed 
his fish. All business being now over for the night, and the baron 
having arranged a return dinner at ‘ Philippe’ for the next evening, 
that gentleman proposed a turn at ‘ Mabille,’ to which summer resort 
we were taken in the lightest blue carriage with the most silver about 
it it has ever been my good fortune to see before or since; two 
enormous footmen climbed up behind, and away we went. 

“ This gaudy caravan was the property of the baron’s eldest daughter, 
I found, whose husband was eighty-four, she being just nineteen ; 
but he was the richest (one house excepted) of all the tribe in Paris. 
Oh yes, I'll wind up about the baron first chance, but we'll drop him 
to-night. As it is, I shall smell of Jew for a fortnight. I’m sure I 
did after that evening. 

“And so old ‘ Paddy’s’ just about the same, eh? I know just 
what he'll say. ‘ Dear boy, delighted to see you back, I’m sure, and 
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how’s your dear, good father—well, I hope? Ah, ah, that’s well. A 
pinch? Certainly, dear boy, certainly. Yes, Skinner, poor lad, just 
the same faithful old fellow, and Joel too. Yes, always retain him on 
the establishment. Getting old now, so we all are—so we all are, 
dear boy.’ 

“So sorry you were not here last night, H. R. H., Lord Dolly, 
Sir Geo., and the Duke honoured us, so you see, dear boy, they don’t 
forget their old friend and servant. Yes, I must go on there: I want 
to see Billy Buff for a minute. No, no, ’pon my honour, not Bob’s 
after, given up that sort of thing long ago. I suppose old Negus is 
there, lives there almost, don’t he? Took that boy of his there last 
year. What a shame, lad’s only just sixteen, time enough for all 
that, ’m sure. Tuesday’s ballot night at the old ‘C.C.’ Shan’t go 
there till then. How’s Mrs. Rhodes? I declare some of you fellows 
ought to marry her. You're just the figure for it yourself. What 
a dear good sort she is! I say, only fancy, little Charley Winn’s 
been in bed a fortnight. Ill, not a bit; but you see he can’t spend 
money there, and he’s saving up to buy Mrs. Pegg a velvet dress 
—light green it is to be—for a Christmas box. 

“Look me up to-morrow, and why can’t you come down to 
Hounslow? Dine with the ‘Plate Glass, do you—what are you 
up to there, old man? Commission for Tucker’s boy, is it? Well, I 
hope it'll be in a ‘ West India,’ that’s all. Now, old chum, I am 
really O.P.H. Don’t forget Sunday, and tell old Green he’s not to 
come in evening dress, as he did at that garden party your sister gave. 
No, no, not a drop—well, just a split then, and I won’t go to old 
Paddy’s to-night, but look in at Prince’s instead. Little Aubrey’s a 
sure find, then, going on as usual—bed all day and writing letters all 
night, what a little brick he is, though; never says anything but good 
of the worst lot out. Don’t you remember when that rascal of his, 
Downey, robbed us all up in Scotland, how the little man cried about 
the wife and children, and wanted to make good all our losses? 
He sent the whole boiling of them out to Canada. ‘My dear 
Mrs. Downey,’ he begins his letters, he does indeed, and hopes that 
‘Downey’s’ getting on nicely and likes the place. It’s a fact, I 
assure you; saw one of the letters myself, and when Downey paid up 
at last what a fuss the little chap made about it. 

“Of course I’m sorry to hear of any fellow coming to grief, but 
I don’t think that Sponge is to be pitied. No one can trust him any 
longer. If he would only go through the court his passage to Aus- 
tralia is paid, and a clear ‘thou.’ waiting for him over. there to 
begin life again with ; he'll never do any good here, and his people 


know it. They tell me he’s been at old Fastman’s nearly a month, 
and won’t budge an inch.” 
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Cuapter LV. 


SMOKING-ROOM GOSSIP—THE “ JUNIOR ”’—COLONEL FITZHUGH’S STORY— 
JENNINGS THE DESERTER. 


“T TELL you what it is, young gentlemen,” says old Colonel Fitzhugh, 
“this fashion you have got into of telling stories all round after dinner 
is beginning to prove itself a great nuisance. If I come over here from 
the senior for a good growl, you get round me and make me so jolly 
that Ideclare I shall not be able to see my own toes soon, whereas a 
hearty growl takes a pound or two off at least.” 

“Yes, colonel, and brings out your gout like smoke, don’t it ?” says 
a shrimp of a cornet in the corner. 

“ Will some one tell me that young villain’s name?” gasps out the 
old chief, in an awful rage. 

“What do you mean, sir, by talking to me about the gout, eh? 
How do you know I ever even had the gout, you—you atom you? 
Sorry you spoke, are you? Very ungentlemanly of you, was it? Well, 
we won't go quite as far as that—gout, sir, gout, why, I’m proud to 
say I’ve had it constantly, constantly, sir, for the last twenty years, 
Tm proud—and delighted to say so too, do you hear me, sir? and IJ 
think any man who lives to my age and hasn’t had it is a miserable 
milksop, a milksop, sir, and an old woman in stays—now shake hands 
and sit down here.” 

After this little explosion we all keep a bit quiet, particularly as 
the old chief still keeps pufling and growling in an alarming manner ; 
but it is not at us, we perceive at last, to our intense satisfaction, but 
at another old gentleman, who appears to take it as a kind of challenge 
to battle. It’s quite certain (judging from appearances, at least) that 
he has never had that charming complaint, and he seems much 
inclined to say so; but to our relief he marches off instead, looking 
as if all his feathers had been ruffled the wrong way. 

“ And now,” says our old game cock, “is any one going to tell mea 
story, or am I to go to bed without, or tell one myself, which is it to 
be?” We all beg of him to oblige. ‘ Well, as you seem to wish it, 
Till try what I can do, but I warn you it’s very short and there’s 
nothing funny in it, so if my little friend here thinks it likely to be 
slow, perhaps he would like to run out and play marbles or something 
till he is wanted for bedfordshire. What’s that you’ve just ordered ? 
A John Collins, isit? Nothing stronger than ice and lemon, I hope? 
Oh, just a leetle gin, is there ; well, I suppose you know best what is 
fit for you, or think you do at least ! 

‘“‘ We won’t mind the year, but it’s long enough ago. I then belonged 
to the Fortieth Light Dragoons, and we were quartered in Dublin. 
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I happened to be on the sick list, and had been there, indeed, much 
longer than was quite agreeable to my then active temperament. 

“No, it wasn’t the gout, you impudent young beggar—hadn’t 
learnt it then. I had been fairly lucky for a beginner at Punches- 
town the first day, one win and a place wasn’t so bad, but the bad 
turn came the second day, in the very first race too. I would ride a 
pulling, star-gazing brute called ‘Jorick’ ; it was my own fault, every 
one tried to persuade me not—the result, three ribs and a collar-bone 
to the bad. In those days I wasn’t bigger or half as cheeky as young 
Torrens here, and could ride nine stone, easily. Of course, there 
was an end to all fun, for some time to come; the days seemed to get 
longer and longer, as time went on, and my being a very early riser 
did not make them any the shorter. There was nothing for it but 
patience ; our boys were all kindness itself, and had I chosen to use 
the ante-room sometimes, 1 don’t think anything would have been 
said about it; but I thought if a man could go there he was fit at 
least for dismounted duty. I thought so then, and I think so still. 

“The evenings were the dullest for a time, but after a bit our 
adjutant (Jennings), finding this out, used to look over most nights. He 
was a well- (though self-) educated man, and one who, as I hope to show 
you later on, did his duty fearlessly, without partiality, favour, or affec- 
tion, just what an adjutant should do, in my opinion. We had always 
been the greatest of friends, and I think at times he opened his mind 
more freely to me than he had ever done to mortal man before. 

“T had noticed a strange restlessness about him at times, as if he 
were always expecting some bad news or another. It was a dread- 
fully stormy night, and the wind rattled about the old barrack, ‘ Island 
Bridge,’ as if it meant to have it to the ground. I had been alone all 
day, and was glad indeed when Jennings turned up, somewhat earlier 
than usual, although I at once noticed him to be more than usually 
depressed, and I determined to get at the cause, if I could ; so I frankly 
asked him to make a friend of me, and then he told me all his 
trouble. 

“«You know, Fitzhugh,’ he began, ‘that my good old father died 
scigeant-major of this regiment (your own was then major in it); my 
dear mother is still alive down in Taunton, and as well, poor soul, as 
we could expect. 

“«'There were three of us left, myself (the eldest) was in the band, 
Jack at Chelsea College, and now our hospital sergeant, and Jem, 
our pet, our baby-brother, was then in arms. Just about the time I 
got my last step, he, greatly against all our wishes, enlisted in the 
artillery. We were against this step, because (thanks to Chelsea) he 
had received such an education as would have fitted him for a 
merchant’s office. However, he got on as well as any one could 
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expect, and became orderly-room sergeant in time; then he married, 
and then came trouble; his wife was a vain, heartless creature, and at 
last ran off with a strolling player to America, and with all Jem’s 
sayings also, First came drink, then a reprimand, then more drink; 
his colonel, the kindest of men, did all he could to arrest his downfall, 
but in vain. At last he was broke and sent back to the ranks. Six 
months after, he deserted (his poor mother thinks he bought his 
discharge, and emigrated). Three years back we heard that he was 
in New York, and that his wretched wife was dead. 

“*Now, Fitzhugh, you know my trouble. He is never out of my 


‘thoughts, day or night. Iam glad I have made a clean breast of it 


to you. You won’t mind if I sometimes speak of him, will you? 

“Of course I felt without some due consideration I could hardly 
help Jennings to a happier frame of mind, but before he left I saw 
my way a bit. 

“* You tell me that as to his worldly affairs he is prosperous,’ I 
resumed, after some thought ; ‘ indeed, he writes that he is rich. Now 
let me ask you one question, and I cannot help thinking that much 
may depend on your answer. If he once pledged his word, do you 
feel (no matter what might happen) that he would keep it ? 

“*T would stake my life on it, deserter though he be.’ 

“* Now Jennings, listen to me. If you will give me his address, I 
shall obtain from him his distinct promise that he will never again revisit 
this country. Your troop falls to you, as a matter of course, shortly. 
You can serve six months, then take leave, and then you will be 
entitled to sell, and very sorry we shall all be to lose you. Then why 
not take your mother, and all of you make a home out in America? 
But whatever you do, don’t think more than you can help over the 
past. If poor Jem had not bolted he might have done worse, and that 
would have killed the old lady right off, perhaps. Don’t make up 
your mind in a hurry; come over to me as often as you can, and I 
should like you to speak to the chief again. I think my advice is 
pretty good, but you see I am only a young hand at trouble, as yet.’ 
The next day I wrote and sent the letter, having of course shown it 
to Jennings first, and the week after I went on sick leave, but only to 
Bray ; and glad indeed was I that I had not crossed the Channel, for 
news came from headquarters that showed me how useless my plans 
had been for my poor friend. 


“The deserter was in our regimental guard-room, and placed there 
by his brother, our adjutant. 


“Tt appears that the unfortunate man had determined to surrender 
and take his punishment, however severe it might be, and had actually 


returned to this country for that purpose. He had ventured into 
barracks to see his brother and tell him of his resolve and the reasons 
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that led to such a step (which reasons I will explain to you later on). 
Jennings saw his duty at once, he had in his own mind no alternative 
but to strictly act up to it; he heard his brother’s story, and then 
together they went to the guard-room, where he gave over to the 
astonished sergeant ‘James Jennings, a deserter from Royal 
Artillery.’ He then proceeded to the colonel’s house, where, as I 
afterwards heard, he remained till far into the night. 

“Leave was urged upon him, but he would not forsake his post, and 
went about his duties as usual. 

“T am utterly powerless to describe the stir this made in the 
garrison, where it is talked of even to the present day. Parties were 
much divided as to his conduct, many blaming him severely ; but I 
was not of their way of thinking. Knowing his deep sense of his 
own obligations to the duties of his position, I felt he had done his 
best, and that good might come of it even yet. Matters went through 
the usual routine, and in due course of time Jennings was sent under 
escort to his regiment, and tried by court-martial. The proceedings 
of the court were forwarded to our commanding officer, to be read on 
a parade of the regiment, ata fixed day and time (a most unusual step, 
as the prisoner did not belong to our corps); but up to the day and 
hour named, the finding of the court was kept a profound secret from 
all. 

“ All that could be thought of had been done, and our kind-hearted 
chief had been crossing the Channel almost daily, hurrying to and 
fro to the Horse Guards. Jennings had broken down at last, and 
saw no one but the colonel and the advocate who had conducted his 
brother’s defence. No money was spared that could be of the least 
service, and some very wealthy friends from America were awaiting 
the result in London. There was great romance attached to the 
matter, of which I was at first unaware. He was engaged to a young 
and very beautiful American girl, and with the full consent of her 
friends, who knew his past history, and the day after he had expected 
his punishment their wedding was to take place. 

“The day and hour arrived for the reading of the sentence, and 
Jennings, looking an old, worn man, was about his duty again. 
Finding ‘guilty,’ sentenced eighteen months’ hard labour, and to be 
dismissed the service with ignominy. Sentence approved. But 
in consideration of the high character borne by Adjutant Jennings, 
Fortieth Light Dragoons, together with the manner in which he had, 
under very painful circumstances, thoroughly fulfilled his duty, the 
whole remitted, and Private Jennings permitted to return to his duty 
or purchase his discharge. 

“Tt appears that when James Jennings landed in New York, and 
without a single friend there and almost penniless, he did as others 
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have done before him, applied right and left for employment, and 
with the usual result, complete failure. At last (money long since 
gone, and everything available parted with) he was on his way to the 
docks, where he sometimes earned a trifle loading and unloading vessels, 
and, passing one of the large stores where two gentlemen were 
standing, he heard one say, ‘ All we want is a fellow that can write 
well, keep accounts, and hold away from the Bourbon. Lacy will 
take care he keeps honest.’ Poor Jennings thought there might be 
a chance of picking up a dollar or so. The whisky he was not afraid 
of (he had long since given up drink of every kind), and although 
honesty did not seem to be required, he did not see how the possession 
of it could well stand in his way, so he walked up to the elder of the 
two men, simply proffering his services, and states that he had 
accidentally heard part of their conversation, and that he was in need 
of such work as seemed required. After a few words on both sides, he 
was conducted to a large room inside the store, where some hundreds 
of hands were dining, and before he had realised his position a coloured 
‘help’ had placed before him the first real dinner he had eaten for 
days. ‘ When you have done, go in there,’ said the attendant, pointing 
to an office door marked ‘ Jabez Warren, private.’ ‘Can you write 
fairly ? Can you read French or German? What, both? Look at 
these letters, three French, three German, and this one I think 
Italian. You know it is,do you? Shall you read it? of course, if 
you can. Qh! that’s easy enough, is it? Copies of each required in 
English, when done hand in to office next door. Stop, I will take 
you there. New hand to translate letters, Mr. Grant; when you 
have examined them bring them and him to me.” With this the head 
clerk vanished, and Jennings was soon at work. He first tackled the 
Italian, which he handed over when finished, and in less than an hour 
he had polished off the whole batch. The result was that he, as it 
were, glided into a berth, which (although nothing had as yet been 
promised) looked like a good one, and so it turned out. Liberal pay, 
good meals at the store, and, as his other wants were few, he soon 
began to redeem things he had never hoped to see again, and his 
evenings he devoted to languages, always a favourite study with him. 
At the end of a month he saw Mr. Warren (the head of the firm), 
and was employed by him to go “down south” with a Mr. Lacy, and 
to go through a large arrear of accounts that had been allowed to 
grow into a state of extreme disorder. Lacy was a first-rate hand at 
business, but almost uneducated, and he gave such an account into 
headquarters that his worth on the southern plantations became a 
permanent one. Long before this he had told his friend Lacy the 


history of his past life, and by his advice had communicated the same 
to Mr. Warren at New York. 
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“« At Christmas he was back at that gentleman’s house on a visit, and 
these visits were repeated from time to time. The house of Warren 
& Co. was one of the largest in the city, with branches all over the 
States; it had been established by the father of Jennings’ friend 
and patron, who had retired with a princely fortune, some few years 
before. As Mr. Warren had married, when only twenty years of age, a 
beautiful English girl (the adopted daughter of a Lady Lee), and she 
had died some two years after a little daughter was born to them, 
Warren (one of the handsomest men of his day) had never married 
again, but had devoted himself to the cares of his immense business 
and the education of his only child, now just eighteen years of age. 
In his business he had, by a keen judgment of qualification and a 
shrewd liberality, surrounded himself with the best business men of the 
city, amongst whom Jennings soon took a prominent position. 

“ His secret was safely kept by his friend Lacy and by his employer, 
but the fact of his having -served in the army soon got abroad, and 
Captain Jennings (as the New Yorkers chose to call him) was soon a 
favoured and welcome guest in the houses of the first city families : 
the fact that he was rapidly becoming known, and he was not the less 
welcome on that account, you may believe. He would have been 
truly happy but for the fact of his terrible positionin England. At last 
he determined, cost what it might (even the downfall of his present 
proud position), to return and give himself up. In vain Warren urged 
that he could put this off at least for a few years, in-fact he was now 
more anxious to go than ever: he had found out, too late, how dearly 
he had learnt to love his patron’s daughter; so when Warren again 
urged him, he frankly told the father the first reason he had for 
flight. Warren, in spite of this, however, still begged him to remain a 
year longer ; before that time had elapsed he was a partner in the 
business, and engaged to Alice Warren with the father’s full consent. 
She had been told the truth, and loved him the more for his past 
misfortunes, and bravely sided with him in his wish to go. 

“You know the result. On his marriage he assumed the name of 
Warren, together with a half-share in one of the finest businesses in 
the new world. Just one word in conclusion. 

“ Warren is a name of my invention for the occasion, but many men 
of my day know the real name of Jennings the Deserter. 

“His brother (my old friend) is adjutant of our county yeomanry, and 
much respected and esteemed, as he deserves to be.” 














Russian Court Life in the Eighteenth Century. 


ELIZABETH PETROWNA, “LA CLEMENTE.” 


Tue conspiracy that deposed the infant Czar, Ivan VI., and put an 
end to the regency of Anne of Brunswick, for the purpose of ele- 
vating Elizabeth Petrowna to the throne of the Czars, owed its success 
mainly to the audacity and love of adventure of her physician 
L’Estorq. He had confided his scheme to the intriguing Marquis 
de la Chétardie—then ambassador from France to the Russian Court 
—and, as the transfer of sovereign power from Anne to Elizabeth 
seemed to promise some political advantage to France, the wily 
marquis readily enabled him to stimulate by bribery the enthusiasm 
of those troops and subordinate officers who were disposed to fall in 
with his views. Elizabeth had no legitimate claim to the imperial 
diadem, and had, indeed, evinced no desire to wear it. She had ample 
means at command, and, being fond of luxurious ease and vicious self- 
indulgence, was well-content with the comparative retirement in which 
she lived at St. Petersburg. She was a rare visitor at the palace, but 
a constant frequenter of the barracks. The society of the young 
officers quartered there was more to her taste than any other. She 
was accustomed to wear male attire, as often, if not oftener, than the 
dress of her own sex, and to carouse, drink, and smoke with her mili- 
tary friends. Never did revolution bestow a crown on one more 
unworthy to wear it. From temperament she was indolent in the 
extreme, therefore disinclined to be troubled with affairs of state, and 
she was, besides, much attached to the easy freedom of the mode of 
life she had adopted. But the regent, Anne of Brunswick, a woman 
of exemplary conduct, having learned, with dismay, of the profligate 
habits of the Princess Elizabeth, had hinted that it might become 
expedient to compel this unworthy daughter of the great Czar to 
betake herself to the seclusion of a monastery. L’Estorq is said to 
have repeated the regent’s words to Elizabeth, but to have finally 
obtained her assent to his plans only on showing her a sketch of her- 
self, crowned; then, reversing the picture, displaying another sketch, 
veiled. “A throne, or anunnery?” he said. “ You have but to choose, 
madam.” The fears of the apathetic princess were roused. “If it be 
so,” she answered, “ though I have not sought to ascend the throne, 
I readily consent to take refuge there from the threatened con- 
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yent cell and the cloister.” This refuge, by a coup-de-main, was 
stealthily and effectually secured to her, and, as we have seen,* with 
surprising facility. 

~> Elizabeth then issued a manifesto, informing the nation that she 
ascended the throne of her ancestors “in compliance with the earnestly 
expressed wish of the people, and of the army, which had revolted in 
her favour.” To promote the welfare and happiness of her subjects 
and to further the true interests of her country were, she declared, 
the dearest wishes of her heart. With affected sentimentality, she sought 
to place in striking contrast the happy days she desired the Russian 
people to look forward to with the melancholy ones of the reign of 
the Czarina Anne and the inhuman tyrant Biren. She professed to 
have made a solemn vow, when the sceptre was placed in her hands, 
never to put her signature to any sentence of death. General accla- 
mation greeted these and other specious words of promise—destined 
never to be kept, or only “kept to the ear, but broken to the hope” 
—and the title of “Notre bonne mére, l’impératrice Elizabeth la 
clémente ” was with effusive gratitude awarded her. 
> Elizabeth has been described as being at that time “a refined and 
handsome copy of her mother.” She had not, like Catherine, been 
tried by poverty, hardships, and privations in early life. She had had, 
too, the further advantages of receiving some sort of rudimentary 
education, and residing at a Court where, though there was far more 
of Eastern splendour than Western refinement, the coarseness and 
roughness that prevailed in the days of Peter and Catherine had heen 
a good deal softened down. Elizabeth, at the time of her accession, 
was thirty-two years of age, tall, statuesque, and finely proportioned. 
Her features were rather large, but her face pleasingly expressive. 
Her complexion was of that opaque pale-rose tint often noticeable - 
in Russian women of rank, and she had bright fair hair and deep- 
blue eyes. Her conversation was lively and agreeable, and there was 
the same winning charm and natural grace in her manner that in 
Catherine had captivated Peter and others. But the force of cha- 
racter displayed by Catherine in her younger days was wholly wanting 
in her daughter, who seemed to have taken for her model of life and 
conduct the two last lamentable years of her mother’s career. Some 
of the worst traits of Peter were also conspicuous in her, but of his 
great intelligence, activity, and intellectual superiority she possessed 
not a particle. Notwithstanding her licentious excesses, Elizabeth 
was the most bigoted of devotees and rigid observer of the super- 
stitious practices of the Greek Church. No crime was to her so 
heinous as an infraction of the prescribed time of fasting, or the 
neglect of some rite of “that most pagan of Christian Churches.” She 


_* See TEMPLE Bar for May. 
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would frequently lie prostrate for hours together before the picture of 
a favourite saint, “often,” it has been said, “from inability to stand.” 
However, she was supposed to be lamenting her numerous back- 
slidings. When her confessor had given her absolution she would 
hurry away to begin a new account with heaven, to be paid off on the 
next occasion of fasting and penitence. 

-Crowned at Moscow with all due splendour, and amidst the re- 
joicings of the people, Elizabeth was firmly seated on the throne— 
the autocratrice of “all the Russias.” Those who had placed her 
there now looked for rewards, high offices, and especially lucrative 
posts. A host of obscure favourites, too, was anxiously awaiting the 
riches and honours that were to be scattered thick and fast by the 
imperial hand. L’Estorq became Court physician, with the gift of 
an estate of so many square miles and a proportionate number of 
serfs. He was also appointed director-general of the medical insti- 
tutions of the empire—a mere sinecure—such institutions, until the 
time of Catherine II., having had little more than a nominal exist- 
ence; but a large salary was attached to the appointment. For 
eleven years, Osterman, a German, considered “ the ablest politician 
in Europe,” had been first minister of state, and Marshal Munich, a 
Dane, had held, for the same period, the chief command of the army, 
which from a mere barbarian horde he had drilled and disciplined into 
a force of respectable efficiency. The honesty and ability of these 
men even the infamous Biren had acknowledged and respected. To 
surprise, seize, and imprison them, in the dead of the night, had been the 
first act in the plot of the revolution, as all that was to follow depended 
upon the success of it. Elizabeth seeking for a pretext to get rid of 
them, they were brought to trial, on some vague charges trumped up 





. for the occasion. She had a grudge against Munich for putting under 


arrest a young subaltern who had absented himself without leave, 
and who was found at her house by the guard sent in quest of him. 
The impetuous Munich, when arraigned before his judges, disdain- 
fully refused to reply to the long list of interrogatories they were 
preparing to put him through. “Write for yourselves,” he said, 
“the answers you desire to wrest from me: I will sign them.” 
Osterman followed his example. The judges, taking the prisoners at 
their word, wrote the replies, and afterwards proceeded to read to them 
the catalogue of crimes they had subscribed to, and were thus supposed 
to have confessed. Munich was sentenced to be quartered, Osterman 
to be broken on the wheel. These sentences were commuted by 
Elizabeth to degradation in rank, confiscation of property, and per- 
petual banishment to Siberia—Osterman to Beresov, where he soon 
after died, Munich to Pelim. He and his wife were generously 
allowed twelve copecks (sixpence) a day for their support. Munich 
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bore up more bravely than Osterman against adverse fate. He 
contrived to procure a few cows, and while his wife sold milk he 
taught arithmetic and geometry to any young people in the neighbour- 
hood of his dreary dwelling who might have a few pence to spare 
for luxury and learning. Several subordinate officers and officials, 
convicted of adhering to the government of the deposed Czar, were 
sentenced to the punishment of the knout, more dreaded than death, 
and from the effects of which many expired in agony. Others had 
their ears slit, their tongues cut out, their nostrils torn away, their 
limbs dislocated; some disappeared. And by these and many other 
satanic devices, lingering suffering was very generally inflicted for 
even trivial offences. Speedy death would have been welcomed as 
mercy by the countless victims of the atrociously barbarous punish- 
ment for which this reign is notorious. For the clement Elizabeth 
adhered to her vow—she signed no sentence of death. }- 

The child Ivan and his family, under a strong guard, were 
transferred from Schlusselburg to Riga, Elizabeth, in a manifesto, 
announcing that “of her imperial grace these usurpers had been 
ordered to set out for their native country.” At Riga they remained 
eighteen months. They were then sent on to Dunamunde, and 
thence to Oranienburg, the city built by Menschikoff. Ivan, then 
four years of age, was separated from his family and shut up in a 
monastery, while his parents were ordered to take up their abode in a 
fortress at Kohlmogoury. A monk who had access to Ivan escaped 
with him from Oranienburg with the intention of conducting the boy 
to friends of his family in Germany. They were pursued and arrested 
at Smolensk. The monk disappeared. Ivan was closely confined in 
a fortress at Waldai. 

In order to be independent, and unbiassed in the government of the 
empire, Elizabeth resolved to remain unmarried. Some nine or ten 
years before she had been betrothed to the Prince of Holstein-Eutin, 
but on the eve of the proposed celebration of their marriage the 
prince was attacked by fever and died after a few days’ illness. For 
some time she gave way to passionate grief, and vowed never to 
contract any other marriage—a vow she, at least publicly, observed, and 
always paid a sort of worship to the prince’s memory, never speaking 
of him without shedding a torrent of tears. But there ended her 
sworn fidelity to the lover of her youth. Shortly before her accession, 
the Shah of Persia, who had heard that she was a remarkably fine 
woman, sent an embassy to St. Petersburg to ask Elizabeth in 
marriage. The envoy was accompanied by ten thousand men and 
twenty pieces of cannon, to return asa guard of honour with the bride. 
The authorities, alarmed at the appearance of this army of visitors, 


stopped it on the frontier, and inquired “ what were its intentions.” 
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The answer was “ marriage.” ‘On consulting with the ambassador, he 
was prevailed on to reduce the number of this cortege to three 
thousand cayaliers, fifteen elephants, and twenty-five camels, and with 
this diminished train he continued his journey to St. Petersburg. He 
had brought for the bride he came to sue for, pearls, rubies, and 
diamonds of immense size; shawls, embroidered silks, and costly 
carpets; the elephants were a present to the regent Anne. The 
Shah’s suit was, of course, unsuccessful, and the envoy took his 
departure in high dudgeon, in the expectation of losing his head when 
he reported to the high and mighty sovereign of Persia the utter 
failure of his mission. y 

* In 1742 Elizabeth, to deprive the Ivanovitsch family of all hope 
of reascending the throne, determined to appoint her nephew, Karl 
Pierre Ulric, son of the Due de Holstein Gottorp and her elder 
sister Anne, her successor. The boy was then fourteen, and both 
his parents were dead. He was sent for to reside at St. Petersburg, 
and, having been made to abjure the Lutheran faith, was rebaptized 
by the name of Peter Fedorovitsch, and proclaimed Grand Duke of 
Russia, and heir presumptive to the throne.’ When Peter arrived in 
the Russian capital he was a rough and stalwart but good-looking, 
good-hearted boy; thoroughly German in manners and feeling, and 
full of admiration for the great Frederick, who was then astonishing 
the world by his military prowess, and whose exploits it was young 
Peter’s boyish hope and earnestly expressed wish one day to imitate if 
not to rival. His education had been much neglected until his twelfth 
year, when the learned and judicious Professor Brumner became his 
preceptor. He accompanied his pupil to Russia. But the Empress 
dismissed Brumner and gave his office to her favourite, Tschoglokoff, 
a man of narrow views, little learning, and no moral principle. The 
choice was a lamentable one, fraught with danger to the young 
Grand Duke, and to it were owing, in a great degree, many of his 
subsequent faults and follies and their sad results. But it fulfilled 
the intention of Elizabeth, who, as soon as she had named Peter her 
successor, looked upon and treated him as a rival. 

Her grand venewr, Alexis Razumoffsky, was then chief favourite, 
and the presence of Peter displeased him. He would have had him 
remain in Holstein, fearing that the Empress might become 
attached to the youth she had adopted, and the ascendency he 
himself had over her in some way be weakened by it. He there- 
fore represented Peter as of an inquisitive mind, educated beyond his 
years, full of aspiring thoughts, dangerously attached to Prussia, and 
not unlikely, ere many years had gone by, to seek opportunity of 
snatching the sceptre from her grasp. He knew that she clutched it 
closely, and would have been as unwilling to relinquish her hold of 
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it as she had at first been reluctant to take it up. Too idle to inquire 
into any matter for herself, and incapable, perhaps, of forming an 
opinion of her own, she gave full credence to the reports of her 
favourites, embraced their views and opinions, and clung to them 
blindly. Tschoglokoff must watch this precocious youth, and repress 
his presumptuous ardour. Accordingly, the young Grand Duke 
grew up in idleness and ignorance, his soi-disant preceptor throwing 
him amongst dissolute companions, and doing his best to initiate his 
pupil in those vicious courses he was afterwards too prone to follow, 
though more from heedlessness and want of friendly guidance than 
from depraved propensities. 
Peter having attained his seventeenth year, Elizabeth sought 
amongst the princesses of Germany for a suitable wife for him. 
Frederick II. had declined for his sister the honour of being a 
Grand Duchess of Russia. But several of the daughters of the petty 
princes of Germany visited St. Petersburg on approval. Amongst 
them came Sophia Augusta of Anhalt-Zerbst. Her father, the ruler 
of that small principality, held the rank of major in the Prussian 
army ; her mother, a woman of some culture and considerable ability, 
was the sister of the Prince of Holstein-Eutin. Aware that Elizabeth 
still affected to cherish tender sentiments towards her brother’s 
memory, she thought the occasion favourable for turning these 
feelings to account, in order to secure for her, daughter the eligible 
position of Grand Duchess of Russia and Czarina prospective. The 
Princess of Zerbst confided her project to Frederick, who approved of 
it, and promised to further her views as far as he was able. But he 
was no favourite at the Russian Court, except with Peter—an 
enthusiastic but uninfluential partisan. Had it been otherwise, the 
recommendations and praises of Frederic would have availed but little 
with the sentimental Elizabeth, in comparison with the reawakening 
of the tender memories of her youth by the visit to her court of the 
sister of her first, and, as she always declared—to the amusement of 
those she confided in—her only love. Sophia had been well instructed 
by her mother in the part she was to play, and proved a very apt 
pupil. Her attainments were far beyond those of the generality of 
the German princesses of her day, and her manners were considered 
tres distinguées. Brought up amidst the intrigues of a petty German 
court subservient to Prussia, her training had been well suited to the 
réle she was destined to enact. 
» Both mother and daughter were received by the Empress in a 
gracious and friendly manner. Sophia was not beautiful, but suf- 
ficiently pretty. She was sixteen,* about the middle height, and of 
* Catherine was said to be a year younger than Peter. It, however, has 
been asserted that some old German calendars exist that + | date_of 
K 
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graceful figure. At their first interview she made a deep impression 
on Peter. That she was a German was in itself an attraction in his 
eyes. He was then a fine, well-grown youth, with a pleasing 
countenance, and much good-humour, but rather rough and un- 
polished in his manners. Sophia, as she afterwards confessed, did 
not fall in love with, though she felt favourably disposed towards 
him..; The Empress was much gratified to observe this, and the 
Princess of Zerbst, taking advantage of it, sought her in private, 
when, throwing herself at the Empress’s feet, she represented the 
mutual inclination evinced by the young people as a deep and 
absorbing love at first sight. She reminded Elizabeth of her own 
inextinguishable passion for the prince her brother, and conjured her 
by it not to inflict lifelong misery on the niece of that so much regretted 
young lover, or to destroy for ever the happiness of her nephew. It 
needed but a word of reference to the idolized prince to draw a 
deluge from the eyes of the tender-hearted and lachrymose Elizabeth. 
She wept copiously on the bosom of her friend, and, as they mingled 
their tears, she sobbed forth a promise that Sophia should be the 
chosen Grand Duchess. The heart of the Princess of Zerbst leaped 
for joy. It was therefore by an appeal to the sentimentalism of 
Elizabeth that this marriage was arranged, not, as was supposed, 
through the intervention of Frederick for the furtherance of some 
political objects. The next day the Empress announced to the 
council and foreign ministers the approaching marriage of the Grand 
Duke Peter to the Princess Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst, preparations 
were commenced for celebrating the auspicious event with all pos- 
sible splendour, and an early day was named for the betrothal and 
subsequent ceremony. Meanwhile Sophia was instructed in the 
faith and forms of the Greek religion. When received into its 
communion she took the names of the first Peter’s bride, Catherine 
Alexievna, though her father’s name was not Alexis. 

. Within a few days of the time named for the nuptials, it appeared 
probable that Catherine was destined to lose her lover as Elizabeth 
had lost hers. Peter was seized with shivering fits and faintings, 
and small-pox of the most malignant, kind developed itself. While 
he lay hovering between life and death, many and various were the 
hopes and fears which his precarious state gave rise to in the breast 
of Elizabeth and of her court, and many, were the anxious inquirers 
respecting the progress of his disease who longed only to hear that 
death was surely at hand. From the moment of his arrival at St. 





her birth as 1727; but that Elizabeth, disliking the idea of her being older 
than Peter, gave at her Greek baptism the date of 1729, and that Catherine 
herself afterwards adhered to it. 
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Petersburg, the young Grand Duke had been an object of jealousy 
and hatred to the Empress’s mercenary minions. Insidiously courting 
his confidence and friendship, they had sought to eradicate what was 
good in his character, and to plant in it the seeds of vice. The 
“German vices,” as they were termed, of drinking, smoking, and 
gambling, they had endeavoured to lead him into even at that early 
age. He had remained attached to the Lutheran faith, and sometimes 
slily jested at the superstitious ceremonies of his new religion. His 
thoughtless talk never failed to ‘reach the ears of the Empress, and 
the pious Messalina turned pale with horror. But notwithstanding 
the unworthy means taken to brutalize and corrupt him, Peter was 
never wholly divested of a certain rude sense of justice, humanity of 
disposition, and his convictions of what was right and wrong. This 
was apparent in the boyish boastfulness with which, when led on, he 
would speak of the changes and reforms he should make when he 
came to the throne. To talk of reforms was to rouse Elizabeth’s keen 
resentment. She was convinced that she ruled wisely and beneficently. 
Her favourites told her so; they revelled in luxury and were satisfied, 
though the enslaved people groaned under excessive taxation, cruelty, 
and injustice. 

Alexis Razumofisky had prevailed on Elizabeth to consent to a 
private marriage.* In her infatuation she had lavished enormous 
wealth upon him, and to other gifts had added the splendid palace of 
Anitskoi. As chief favourite he did not expect a long reign, and he 
had no fancy for a trip to Siberia. The secret tie, he hoped, would 
secure him against those sudden freaks of fortune so common in 
Russia, and which had not even spared L’Estorq, to whom Elizabeth 
owed her throne. Razumofisky was the Grand Duke’s persistent 
enemy. Should he die, he might influence the Empress in the choice 
of his successor. The Grand Chancellor Bestucheff, from his great 
ability as a statesman, ruled both the Empress and her favourite, and 
also the state council, which had become, under Elizabeth, a mere 
secret political inquisition. / He too had his full share of honours 
and the spoils of the nation. The next on the favoured list were 
the Counts Ivan and Pierre Schouvaloff. Pierre preferred political 
intrigue to dancing attendance on the Empress. Ivan was more 
devoted to his imperial mistress, and reaped the reward of his assiduity 
in the grant of extensive estates, with their due proportion of serfs. 
His flatteries procured for him valuable diamonds and large sums of 
money. He was never weary of reciting the praises of the Empress, 
and exalting her as the most clement, the most humane, the most 


* The two counts Tarrakanoff, and the princess their sister—so cruelly 


treated by Alexis Orloff and Catherine I1.—were the children of this 
clandestine union. 
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glorious of sovereigns. He discovered that she was both witty and 
learned, and so fully convinced her that she had literary ability that 
she entertained his suggestion that she should write the history of 
Russia. Ivan Schouvaloff communicated this project to Voltaire, who 
complimented him upon it, but did not urge the Empress to attempt 
the work. To these men and a host of other favourites, male and 
female, who basked in the sunshine of the Court, the death of the 
Grand Duke would have been cause for rejoicing. 

The Princess of Zerbst, on the other hand, would have regarded 
his death as the greatest of calamities. To her it would have been 
the dispelling of a vision of earthly grandeur she had believed all but 
realized for her daughter. To that daughter it would have brought 
destruction to those ambitious hopes she already had dared to enter- 
tain with regard to the future. Later in life she acknowledged to 
a confidante : “ Before I was yet the wife of the heir to"the throne of 
the Czars, I felt that to share a throne would not satisfy my ambition. 
I desired glory and power more substantial ; that I should owe only 
to myself, that should belong to me alone.” But the Grand Duke 
lived. Happy for him would it have been had he died. The dire 
disease that had attacked him had been in his case exceptionally 
Severe, and probably unskilfully treated. The fine young man sur- 
vived it, but as a seamed and scarred and distorted wreck of his 
former self—his face hideously disfigured, his person deformed from 
contraction of the nerves in the agony of his sufferings. He felt his 
affliction bitterly. 

> The Princess of Zerbst was the first to visit him in his con- 
valescence. She was so struck with the terrible change that she 
dreaded the effect of it on Catherine. To prepare her in some 
measure for it, she told her to imagine her fiancé transformed by the 
ravages of his disease into the ugliest man she had ever beheld. But 
Catherine’s utmost stretch of imagination seems to have fallen short 
of the reality—her first glance at Peter filled her with loathing and 
horror. She, however, obeyed her mother’s injunction to conceal any 
feeling of repulsion she might experience on seeing him, and, young 
as she was, she already had so much command over herself that, so 
far from betraying what was passing within her, she rushed forward 
effusively to meet the young man as he rose to greet her, con- 
gratulated him on his recovery, with every appearance of joy, and 
embraced him with much seeming affection. The interview ended, 
she returned to her mother and fell fainting in her arms, overwhelmed 
by the agitating emotions she had suppressed in the Grand Duke’s 
presence. This excellent mother was terrified lest any scruples on 
her daughter’s part should set the marriage aside, and when she 
recovered consciousness strove to fortify her by sage counsels and to 
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console her by the assurance that time would diminish the worst traces 
of the disease, and habit reconcile her to what remained of them. 
The Empress also was much shocked at the change in her nephew. 
She rained a shower of tears on him, forgave him all his past 
peccadilloes, and was urgent with Catherine on the subject of the 
marriage. And Catherine offered no objection to it, expressed no 
wish that it should even be delayed. The promptings of ambition 
prevailed with her far more than the counsels of her mother and the 
wishes of the Empress, and the ill-starred union took place with great 
pomp and splendour. 

- The young Grand Duke had much affection for his bride; her 
feeling towards him was disgust, and her manner haughty and dis- 
dainful, Yet when it served her purpose she affected, before the 
world, to be at least living on friendly terms with him. Though he 
had had but little instruction, he was not wanting in understanding, 
and soon felt and lamented that his neglected education was a further 
cause of estrangement between them. Catherine was accomplished ; 
her mind had been cultured, she had a taste for poetry and the 
philosophy of the day, and is said to have expressed herself with 
facility in three or four languages. ~Peter knew his native German, 
had a slight acquaintance with English, and next to none with 
Russian. He felt grieved and humiliated to find himself so far in- 
ferior to his wife in intellect and attainments, while she blushed with 
shame and indignation at being united to a man whom she considered 
wholly unworthy of her. His affection for his proud, frigid wife 
naturally soon cooled, and as he was jealously excluded from taking 
any part in the state affairs of the empire he was one day to reign 
over, he sought consolation in the society of dissipated companions, 
and in those “German vices” which the Razumoffskys and others 
had enticed him into. Exaggerated reports of their midnight orgies 
were carried to the Empress, who in consequence so greatly reduced 
the allowance for the expenses of his table and establishment that it 
scarcely sufficed for the barest needs of his household. Elizabeth had 
given the young couple the palace of Oranienbaum—a country seat 
built by the famous Menschikoff, and overlooking the Gulf of Finland. 
Thither, when the rigour of winter was past, Peter retired. Freed 
from the restraints of Peterhoff and the close surveillance of the 
Empress’s spies, the Grand Duke amused himself by exercising his 
own regiment of Holsteiners in the Prussian drill, and putting them 
into the German uniform. He also built at Oranienbaum, ostensibly 
for his own countrymen, a Lutheran chapel, and attended the dedi- 
cation of it. Suspicious of his motives, the Empress, acting on 
Bestucheff’s advice, ordered several detachments of troops to reinforce 
the garrison of Oranienbaum. Peter had the German fondness for 
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music. He got together some good musicians, and formed a fine 
band for his Holstein regiment. He also invited to Oranienbaum a 
company of players and singers, who performed at the Palace Theatre 
.the best German operas and plays. 

“ Catherine, meanwhile, was pursuing a course entirely opposed to 
that of her husband. Even then she was seeking to secure partisans 
among the most powerful nobles, and, aided by her vigilant manceuv- 
ring mother, carried on her schemes so warily, and was so prudent 
and retiring in her conduct, that she was unsuspected, even in that 
most suspicious and intriguing of courts. While Peter took every 
opportunity of exalting his own loved Germany and decrying all 
things Russian, Catherine cast aside German sympathies, and iden- 
tified herself with the country of her adoption. On all occasions she 
spoke of it as though she were a native-born Russian and felt that 
she was accepted as such. This was no doubt politically wise, and 
may in some degree have aided in after-years towards the realization 
of the long-cherished hopes of her daring ambition. The Princess of 
Zerbst was less circumspect than her daughter. Presuming on her 
intimacy with the Empress, she sought to penetrate into important 
state secrets. This was resented by favourites whose influence was 
paramount with Elizabeth, and at whose suggestion she gave up her 
bosom friend, and ordered her immediately to leave Russia. The un- 
expected ‘separation was afflicting to both Catherine and her mother. 
But the prospect of a throne, which had enabled the young Grand 
Duchess to bear up against other and greater misfortunes, did not fail 
to support her on this occasion. 

Bereft of her mother’s society and protection, Catherine joined her 
husband at Oranienbaum. The Grand Duke hada favourite chamber- 
lain named Soltikoff—a young man of good family, well-educated, 
handsome, and of distinguished appearance. He sometimes took part 
in the theatricals at the palace, and recited with much grace the finest 
portions of Racine and Voltaire; his sympathetic voice adapting itself 
and lending force to the various emotions which the poet’s lines 
inspired. The ladies of the Court, as well as those attendant on the 
Grand Duchess, smiled graciously upon him, and would not have been 
cruel had he spoken of love or sighed at their feet. In Soltikoff the 
Grand Duchess found a companion of sympathetic tastes. Peter, per- 
ceiving this, and being willing that his wife should amuse herself in 
her way, as he did in his, desired the young chamberlain to make 
himself agreeable to the Grand Duchess and share with her those 
intellectual pursuits which he, unfortunately, was incapable of taking 
much interest in. Peter’s love for Catherine was almost extinct, but 
he still regarded her, by reason of her mental gifts and attainments, 
as a far superior being to himself. Thus thrown together, Catherine 
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‘and Soltikoff became ee See to each other with all the ardour 
of a first grande passion. Watchful attendants soon discovered that 
les beaux yeux frequently interrupted the study of les beaua arts, 
and that a love of poetry and French literature was not the only 
love that formed the attraction between them, though it was the 
professed object of their daily téte-d-téte. Peter was warned of this, 
and advised to put an end to the intimacy, and the Empress was fully 
informed of all that was passing. Soltikoff, aware of the danger that 
threatened both Catherine and himself, openly declared that he attended 
daily to read French with the Grand Duchess by the express desire 
and command of the Grand Duke, to whom he appealed. Peter con- 
firmed his statement, and made it a point of honour to defend Soltikoff. 
While, to prove his confidence in him and in the fidelity of his wife, 
he desired that he would continue his readings as before. 

Catherine on her part complained to the Empress of the malevolence 
of those persons who had spread slanderous reports, injurious to her 
reputation. Elizabeth affected to believe in Catherine’s virtuous indig- 
nation. The fault she was charged with was one she could hardly 
pretend to be greatly incensed at, or to censure by any public display 
of resentment. She therefore further contributed to the continuance 
of the intrigue by preventing Soltikoff from returning—as he had 
declared he would do—to his family at Moscow. She invited the 
young chamberlain to an evening reception at her palace, and while 
he was playing at cards took occasion to say : 


«« Bites vous heureux ?” ‘Jamais, madame,’ he replied. ‘ Peut-étre 
cest un peu votre propre faute,’ she said, adding, ‘On me dit que vous 
voulez abandonner le grand duc. Je vous invite 4 rester auprés de lui; 


et comptez que si vos ennemis essayent encore de vous nuire, je serai la 
premiére 4 vous défendre.’” 


Soltikoff was of course only too happy to obey. For several years 
he continued to cheer the solitude in which it pleased Catherine to 
reside at Oranienbaum. But though the affair was so long hushed up, 
and the Empress closed her eyes to the extreme intimacy and evident 
mutual affection of Catherine and her chamberlain, there were others, 
whose motive was envy of Soltikoff’s increasing ascendency over the 
Grand Duke, who kept vigilant watch over the lovers. 

In 1754 Catherine gave birth to a son, who was named Paul Petro- 
vitsch. The grand chamberlain, Bestucheff, urged the Empress to 
take this opportunity of banishing Soltikoff to Siberia. But Eliza- 
beth, who preferred to cover his disgrace with the semblance of con- 
ferring on him an honourable mission, selected him to proceed to 
Stockholm to notify to the king of Sweden the birth of a son to the 
Grand Duke. Soltikoff accepted this appointment, with grateful 
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acknowledgments, as a mark of the Empress’s continued favour, and 
either did not or would not perceive the irony of it. With great 
promptitude he executed his mission, and was returning with eager 
haste to St. Petersburg, when he was met on the road by a courier, 
with an order from the Empress to repair forthwith to Hamburg, in 
quality of resident plenipotentiary. This opened his eyes to the 
artifice that had been used quietly to banish him from the Court. He 
was in despair, and Catherine was no less afflicted. He wrote, 
urging her to solicit his recall. Elizabeth was at Peterhoff, and 
Catherine was preparing to visit her there to plead for her lover, 
when Bestucheff, who still ruled the Empress, the court, and the camp, 
prevented her. He had intercepted the letters from Hamburg, and 
expected that Catherine would make the attempt to bring Soltikoff 
again to St. Petersburg. He now frankly laid before her all the 
dangers such a step would expose her to, and the confirmation it 
would give to the slanderous reports in circulation. He knew that 
Catherine was ambitious, and believed the voice of ambition strong 
enough in her to overpower the voice of love. He too was ambitious 
of retaining the power he then held in the state; but should the 
Empress die—and she had so injured her health by her mode of life 
that she was frequently believed to be near her end—Bestucheff’s 
occupation, according to the natural course of things in Russia, was 
gone. But he had resolved that Soltikoff should be kept out of the 
kingdom ; that Peter should be disinherited, or compelled to abdicate, 
the child Paul declared Czar, and the Grand Duchess, regent. He 
told her what measures he and others, and amongst them Count 
Panim, had already taken to secure this desirable result. Catherine 
gave a ready ear and a willing assent to this plot, and to Panim and 
the band of conspirators who assembled at Bestucheff’s country seat 
she declared “she would prefer the title of mother, to that of wife, of 
the Czar.” 

But Elizabeth, contrary to expectation, so far recovered* as to 
frustrate yet for several years the aims of Catherine and her 
partisans. , 

For some time Soltikoff and Catherine kept up a very tender 
correspondence. By-and-by the affectionate epistles became shorter, 
fewer, further between, and then there was an end to them. 
Catherine had learned resignation; also Stanislaus Poniatowsky had 
appeared on the scene. The young count was remarkably handsome. 
He had seen more of the world than Soltikoff, and was overflowing 
with vanity and ambition—ambition that had no definite object. 

* She is said to have then recently given birth to a son, who (so rumour 


added, but the tale was never confirmed) was substituted for the child of 
the Grand Duchess, to insure his succession to the throne. 
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It was of the true Polish type—a restlessness inspired by vague 
hopes and aims. He had visited the Courts of Germany, England, 
and France, and had figured with éclat in Parisian society. He now 
came to St. Petersburg in the suite of the English ambassador, as his 
private secretary, unofficially attached. His intention had been to 
devote himself to diplomacy; but his want of application, his dis- 
sipated habits, and the example of a profligate court, whose most 
important occupation was frivolous amusement, soon drew him away 
from his purpose. As presumptuous as vain, he selected the Grand 
Duchess as the object of his special attentions, and she received them 
with very marked favour. Immediately this virtuous Court was up 
in arms, and besought the interference of the Empress. She had no 
respect for her nephew, no regard for the honour of his wife, and no 
inclination to be severe on conduct of which she herself, of all her 
Court, set the most vicious example. It was, however, represented 
to her that the ambitious character of Poniatowsky was fraught with 
danger to Russia, and immediately he received an order to quit the 
country instantly. Catherine appeared to feel this keenly. 
Bestucheff considered Poniatowsky less dangerous than Soltikoff. 
He had affected to be acting in the interests of the Grand Duchess 
by depriving her of her first lover; he now sought her favour by 
insinuating that he might be able to restore the second. Count 
Bruhl, First Minister of the king of Poland, and Bestucheff’s 
intimate friend, was informed of the favour in which Poniatowsky 
stood with the Grand Duchess, and the advantages that might be 
derived from it, if Bruhl could charge the young count with a mission 
of some sort, as a plausible excuse for his return. To do this two 
laws of the Polish constitution must be infringed. But the constitu- 
tion had before yielded to the necessities of a case, and must do so 
in this one. In secret council Poniatowsky was decorated with the 
order of the White Eagle, and named Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Empress. Polish patriots remonstrated. Bruhl remained firm. 
He even furnished the new minister with a sum of six thousand ducats, 
which he was to find an opportunity of delicately placing at the 
disposal of the Grand Duke and Duchess. He knew that they were 
often reduced to great straits; that notwithstanding the Asiatic 
splendour affected at St. Petersburg, and the increasing luxury of the 
Court, the public treasury was empty; that the heir to the throne 
was limited to an allowance quite inconsistent with his rank, while 
“Elizabeth lavished with a reckless hand vast sums on her favourites, 
and wasted on fantastic entertainments the money that should have 
been expended on the needs of the State. 7 Empty pomp, political 
intrigue, and moral depravity were the order of the day at the 
Empress’s Court, and this state of things it was the hope and 
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expectation of Count Bruhl that Poniatowsky would be able to turn 
to the advantage of Poland. He felt sure that the heart of the 
Grand Duchess was gained ; he had next to gain the confidence of her 
husband. 

~ Arrived in Russia, the duties of the Polish minister seemed to 
consist in sharing Peter’s dissipations and playing cavalier servente 
to Catherine. He pleased the former by speaking German and 
English with him; by smoking and drinking and abusing the French 
and their country. He even feigned to admire Frederick II. as 
extravagantly as did Peter himself. Peter had just given great 
offence to the Russians by soliciting from Frederick the rank of major 
in his army, and constantly wearing the Prussian uniform. More 
than all his follies and irregularities, this step had been offensive to 
the Empress. Frederick had excited her enmity by his satirical and 
often-repeated remarks on the life and conduct of both Catherine I. 
and Elizabeth. 

Any show of resentment towards Peter was instantly fostered by 
the creatures who surrounded her, but on this occasion her thoughts 
turned to the deposed and imprisoned Czar, Ivan—now sixteen years of 
age—and she desired to see him. Accordingly, he was brought from 
his prison to Schlusselburg, and conveyed thence with great secrecy to 
the house of Count Schouvaloff in St. Petersburg, where Elizabeth, 
in man’s dress, had a long interview with him, but without making 
herself known He is described as “a fine tall youth, with an 
interesting countenance, and chesnut hair, which had never been cut, 
flowing in heavy masses over his shoulders.” He had had no 
education, but retained a vivid recollection of his parents and all that 
had befallen him. His voice was low and faint, probably from being 
unused to sustained conversation—his guards not being permitted to 
talk with him.~y Elizabeth is said to have been deeply affected, 
and wept, as she was wont to do—probably she felt a momentary 
pang of remorse; if so, it was too transitory to benefit poor Ivan, 
who was taken back to Schlusselburg; a change of cell and prison 
being the only change the awakened sympathy or curiosity of the 
Empress brought him. 

In 1756 began the famous Seven Years’ war, and in the following 
year Elizabeth joined the league of France, Austria, Sweden, and 
’ Saxony against Frederick II. .An army of forty thousand men 
was despatched, under General Apraxin, to invade Prussia and aid 
Maria Theresa to recover Silesia.\ The Grand Duke, intensely 
aggrieved that troops should be sent to oppose the monarch he so 
idolized, addressed himself to Bestucheff to induce him to recall the 
army. But the Grand Chancellor was no admirer of Frederick. He 
was, on the contrary, a warm partisan of Austria—for Maria Theresa 
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bribed him largely—and besides, to please the Grand Duke gave him 
no sort of satisfaction Elizabeth had again been taken suddenly 
and seriously ill, and as she nevertheless persisted in eating and 
drinking to excess, her physicians held out little hope of her recovery. 
Bestucheff therefore reflected that Peter might any day be called to 
the throne, and as, at all hazards, he was determined to retain his 
authority, he consented to sacrifice to these self-interested views his 
own inclination and the honour of his country. An order was 
despatched to General Apraxin to give up the expedition and return. 
Apraxin had already defeated Marshal Lehwald, and might have 
entered Berlin as a conqueror—as Frederick, engaged elsewhere, 
believed he would do; when, suddenly, as if beaten and pursued, he 
withdrew his troops and fled. Bestucheff’s enemies were numerous 
and vigilant. They resolved not to let this opportunity pass of 
ruining him in the opinion both of the Grand Duke and the Empress. 

Catherine had said one evening at table, when the subject of con- 
versation had been the skilful and daring riding of some of the 
Russian ladies, “JZ y a peu de femmes aussi hardies que moi. Je 
suis @une témérité effrénée.” Her eyes were at the time fixed on 
Poniatowsky. This speech was most malignantly interpreted and 
repeated to the Grand Duke. Proofs were also offered him of 
Poniatowsky’s betrayal of his confidence, Catherine’s infidelity, and 
Bestucheff’s complicity in their intrigue. . Peter heard these charges 
with consternation. He had hitherto not chosen to see what was 
patent to every one else—the irregularities of Catherine’s life. He 
had always treated her with respect; he now, in gross language, 
reproached her, lamented his own imprudence and misfortune, and 
gave orders that Poniatowsky should no more be admitted to 
Oranienbaum. The Empress had again rallied. Peter sought an 
interview and laid all his griefs before herd She seemed touched by 
his sorrow, and no doubt shed many tears; but she was fairly roused 
to indignation at the perfidy of Bestucheff when his enemies produced 
the order that had occasioned Apraxin’s ignominious return and had 
brought disgrace on the Russian army. He was immediately arrested 
and brought to trial; was found guilty of léze majesté, and condemned 
to be beheaded. Elizabeth commuted the sentence to perpetual exile. 
Thus the Grand Chancellor whose mere word had long been equivalent 
to law in Russia, and whose political influence was so great that 
almost every Court in Europe, that of England included, endeavoured 
to secure his interest by enormous bribery, was compelled to renounce 
his titles and honours, his splendid palaces and incalculable wealth, for 
a wooden hut, a sheepskin, and the rigorous clime of Siberia. Surely 
“the changes and chances of life,” and the heights and depths of its 
ups and downs, were far greater in Russia during the imperial rule of 
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the eighteenth century than in any other country in Europe. Those 
who had helped to hurl Bestucheff from his pedestal were no better 
than he. They were but his creatures, subordinates who followed 
the example he set them—for a system of the grossest corruption 
prevailed from the highest to the lowest officials of the empire,> The 
Russian people, who scarcely dared lift their eyes towards the Court, 
were yet aware of the disorderly lives of their rulers, and the debased 
character of the men who held office in the State. But the true 
Russian has been said to be formed by nature to serve and to obey, 
and so great was still the influence on the mind of the people of the 
vigorous rule of their legislator, Peter the First, that, disregarding 
in Elizabeth the vices of the woman, they venerated her as the 
daughter of their great Czar. 

Poniatowsky had been recalled at the instance of Elizabeth. To 
avoid compliance with the order he feigned illness, remained all day 
in his apartment, and secretly stole out in the evening to meet 
Catherine. This ruse was soon discovered and made known to the 
Grand Duke, who was about to set out for Oranienbaum. He com- 
pelled Catherine to accompany him. Poniatowsky followed, and 
contrived in various disguises to enter the park and palace, and to 
find opportunities of seeing her. 


“He was one day waiting her arrival in a retired part of the garden, 
when he was recognized by a servant, who hastened with the information 
to the Grand Duke. Peter selected the most robust of the guards in 
attendance, and charged him to seek Poniatowsky and to bring him bongré, 
malgré into his presence. Accosting him, as he was sauntering to and fro, 
the man asked, ‘Who are you, and what brings you here?’ ‘I am a 
German tailor,’ he answered, ‘and come to measure a Holstein officer for 
a coat.’ ‘My orders are to take you before the Grand Duke,’ said the 
man. ‘Sorry for it, for I have no time to waste,’ replied Poniatowsky. 
‘Time or not, you will go,’ said the Russian, as he made a running knot in 
a cord and adroitly threw it over his head. Thus he led Poniatowsky 
captive to the palace. When Peter saw his former companion and con- 
fidant brought in ignominiously, like a culprit, he affected much surprise, 
said ‘there had been some mistake,’ and pretended to be angry with the 
guard. He then ordered the Pole to be released, and with great ceremony, 
and amidst the derision of all present, he was bowed out. Poniatowsky 
soon after left Russia.” 


Peter greatly enjoyed the humiliation of his rival, and told the 
story with much glee, and in the presence of the Grand Duchess, to 
the company at his dinner table. She felt the affront keenly; but 
her hatred of Peter was so intense that her resentment towards him 
could scarcely be made deeper than before. 

Following her example, he had formed a liaison with Romanowna 
Woranzoff, niece of the grand chancellor who had succeeded Bestu- 
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cheff. There were three sisters; the eldest, Madame de Buterlin, 
was one of the most beautiful women in Russia. Romanowna was 
not pretty, but her childish whims, caprices, and airs and graces 
amused Peter, and, what pleased him still more, they annoyed 
Catherine. The youngest sister was the celebrated Countess Dasch- 
koff, next to Catherine the most remarkable woman of that day. 
From enmity towards Romanowna she became one of the chief 
instruments of Catherine’s elevation to the throne. 
~The ill-health, the indolence, and the reckless life still led by 
Elizabeth made it evident that she could not possibly last long. Yet 
fetes, balls, and masquerades succeeded each other almost nightly. 
Every evening at eleven she went or was carried to the theatre; the 
rest of the night she passed at table, and at five in the morning 
her women carried her to bed. She no longer cared to transact any 
business of state, and scarcely could the chancellor, after waiting for 
hours, get her to put her signature to a paper. It amused her to 
hear the details of Peter’s orgies, and the caprices of “la Pompadour,” 
as she called Romanowna, now become Countess Woranzoff. Yet 
she was much displeased with her nephew, and his enemies adroitly 
contrived to reawaken her sympathy and professed love of justice in 
favour of Ivan. He was now twenty-one, and still languishing in 
prison. But Elizabeth had wronged him too deeply to make it 
possible then to do him justice. 

~ The Empress had not received Catherine since Bestucheff’s down- 
fall, though the Grand Duchess had made attempts to recover her 
favour. At last Elizabeth sent her word that if she would confess 
her infidelity to her husband, and throw herself on his and her 
clemency, she might reckon at leagt on receiving her pardon. 
Catherine haughtily and disdainfully rejected these conditions, and 
requested permission—which she knew would not be granted—to 
retire with her son to Germany. 

Peter had already repudiated her son, and expressed his intention 
of divorcing the Grand Duchess as soon as he came to the throne. 
His accession was looked forward to, by those who hoped to govern 
him, with much satisfaction, but with great apprehension by the few, 
the very few, who had the interests of their country at heart. But 
at length Catherine was summoned to the presence of the Empress, 
and was so eloquent on her own behalf that she quite subdued Eliza- 
beth’s displeasure, and even convinced her that she was a much-injured 
woman. A night or tavo afterwards, and while the Grand Duke still 
remained at Oranienbaum, the Empress commanded a play, at which 
she appeared with the Grand Duchess and her son. She invited 
neither the foreign ministers nor her own courtiers; but as soon as 

she had taken her seat she desired that the soldiers of her guard 
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should be admitted. The theatre was immediately filled, when, taking 
the young Prince Paul in her arms, she presented him, with every 
expression of affection, to the remnant of veteran troops to whom she 
owed her own elevation. The soldiers applauded, long and loudly. 
It was expected that the Empress was about to name Paul her suc- 
cessor and the Grand Duchess regent, but, whatever may have been 
the real motive of this act, she said no more, and the soldiers with- 
drew. It was probably meant as a warning to Peter, who was reported 
to be rejoicing in the near prospect of her death. She, however, 
desired the reconciliation of Peter and Catherine. They were brought 
by her confessor to her bedside, and as they knelt there she languidly 
repeated the words dictated by the priest—‘“that she had always 
loved them, and died wishing them every happiness and blessing.” 

- Elizabeth rallied slightly; but any hopes of her recovery were 
always dispelled by her persistent demand for spirituous liquors. 
Such was her eagerness for them, that any attempt to keep the 
stimulating beverage, as she thought it, from her lips threw her 
into a frenzy that brought on agonizing pains. The fatal cup was 
then handed to her, and she drank, and drank, continually, gradually 
sinking into lethargy, insensibility, and death. Thus passed away 
the Czarina Elizabeth Petrovna—“ La Clémente”—at the age of 
fifty-two, on the 5th of January 1762 (n.s.). 


~~ «She had reigned twenty years, and during that time,” says a writer of 
the period,* “ did nothing whatever that justified the revolution that placed 
the imperial crown of Russia on her head. Her indolent disposition and 
love of ease placed her in the power of unprincipled favourites, who abused 
her confidence and the authority she invested them with. Her nature was 
thoroughly depraved; her excessive devotion was impiety, and her clemency 
cruelty. She put her signature to no sentence of death ; but she interfered 
neither to prevent nor to mitigate the barbarous punishments inflicted by 
the judges and which resulted most frequently in life-long misery or 
agonizing death. She deserved rather to vegetate in idleness in a convent 
than to occupy the throne of one of the most extensive empires in the 


world.” 
C.C. J. 


* «Mémoires secretes’ (Anon.). 
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A Continuation. 





“ Wuen the locks of burnished gold, 
Lady, shall to silver turn,”* 
When thy cheek is wan and old, 
And thine eyes no longer burn 
With the brightness that was in them 
On the day when first we met, 
Eyen though I never win them, 
Lady, I shall love thee yet. 
W. H. Potxocs. 





Che Runic Stone. 


HEINE, 





I str by the sea on the Runic Stone, 
Half dreaming and half waking; 

The sea-mews cry, the wild winds moan, 
And the wandering waves are breaking. 


I have loved full many a maiden kind, 
To many a friend have bound me; 

Where are they now? Wild moans the wind, 
And the wandering waves break round me. 


* Thackeray's ‘ Adventures of Philip.’ i 
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Vice Versa; or, the 3sland of Supon. 


I. 
IN NUBIBUS. 


Noruine but masses of grey vapour wreathed about us in fantastic 
forms. Whirled fitfully along, we seemed beyond the limits of the 
earth’s attractions, and launched into the Infinite. Surely never 
before had balloon been involved in such a dense and continuous sea of 
clouds; surely never before had England, in the months of May 
and June, suffered from such a persistent north-east wind. My 
companion, intrepid aeronaut and Irishman as he was, luckily never 
for a moment had lost his nerve; as to myself, I confess that if I had 
not precisely lost mine, I was beginning to abandon myself to 
despair. Crouched in the bottom of the car, I wasa prey to the most 
dismal apprehensions of coming ill. I endeavoured to reconcile myself 
to the loss of a world with which a while agoI had been utterly 
bored, but which I now regarded as a very paradise. In vain I 
reasoned with myself that I was contented to have got rid of it, and 
my arguments became almost curses on my folly for letting my 
craving for excitement take me up in a balloon. 

Like Sir Charles Coldstream, I was “ thirty-three and used up.” I 
had exhausted life ; and although I had not, like him, a title and twelve 
thousand per annum, yet my position was without duties and obliga- 
tions—a position, in short, which induces valetudinarianism and ennui. 

Attempting some slight distraction, I had availed myself of my 
friend the aeronaut’s (Patrick O'Connor) invitation to a seat in his 
balloon, then ascending from Cremorne, and the result was that I was 
now being scurried through the regions of air, no one could say 
whither. And the poignancy of my regrets for misused advantages, 
the sharpness of my anguish for old neglected friendships, the bitter- 
ness of my sorrow for having abused a world so delightful and 
society so fascinating, became every moment more intensified. What 
goodness and beauty was there not in that world! What truth and 
charm in woman, what strength and wit in man! 

My companion, blessed with infinite faith in his luck, began 
quietly munching a French roll and cold sausage, for it was now some 
hours since we ascended. But I could touch nothing but the wicker- 
covered bottle, of which I was by no means loth to partake. 
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Still we were hurried on amidst the wild and ever-changing masses 
of mist. 

Haying disposed of two sausages, a mutton pie, and some bread 
and cheese, the aeronautjstuck a toothpick leisurely between his 
teeth, and looked over the side of the balloon. 

“ By the saints,” he said, “the clouds are opening—sure and we'll 
know our fate in a minute or so. If we’ve overshot America, we'll 
have a shy at landing on one of the islands of the Pacific.” 

“ After all it might be preferable to a snowy summit of the Andes,” 
I said faintly. 

“Tf I find myself over a continent,” rejoined the aeronaut, “I can 
regulate the descent so as to avoid mountain tops, but it’s the sea I’m 
in dread of. If we're carried much farther southwards, we'll be over 
the great southern ocean, and faith it’s not a mutton pie, two sausages, 
and a pot of Liebig that'll let us long defy destiny ; and I confess a 
banquet to the antartic seals isn’t to my mind at all, at all.” 

“ T have been fearing that we had gone out of sight of the south or the 
north, east or west, for that matter—that we had forsooth been carried 
out into the Immeasurable.” 

“Faith but you can’t get away from the earth’s heavy attractions, 
never fear,” O’Connor replied. 

“Indeed you're right, no mistake, for I feel the power of earth’s 
attractions peculiarly keen just now. Ah, what a fool,” thought I 
to myself, “I have been to consider myself wearied of the world—to 
imagine that its pleasures had ceased to delight and its ambitions to 
interest me. Why, I'd sweep a crossing rather than not return to it.” 

“Look out for our descent,” exclaimed the aeronaut, as if he had 
heard my thoughts. ‘“ Hither our voyage or ourselves must end, and 
that pretty soon, for, see, the clouds are breaking. I raised my head and 
looked over the side of the car. It seemed to be a boat floating on a 
silver sea, for the sunshine breaking through the upper canopy of 
clouds revealed the silver lining of the lower. Then wave rolled on 
wave, till the eye began to pierce the depths beneath, in which the 
now blue heaven appeared to be mirrored. 

“Tt is as I feared,” said O'Connor. “ We are over the sea. But, by 
St. Patrick,” he cried, “ there’s the land,” as the rift in the clouds 
widened, and, as it were, an exquisite emerald, circular in form and 
set in a silver rim, appeared far down in the distance. 

“What the deuce can it be?” my companion exclaimed ; and taking 
up a small chart of the world on Mercator’s projection he studied it 
attentively. 

“Ts it Juan Fernandez?” I asked: “ the island whereon Robinson 
Crusoe was cast ?” 

“Tt is too extensive by far,” replied O’Connor. “In fact, I may 
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safely say,” continued he after a pause, “that I don’t know what the 
divil it is.” 

Leaning over the side of the car, I still continued to gaze through 
what seemed still to be white-crested billows. In the depths was 
revealed a realm which apparently lay in repose beneath the waves, 
like some enchanted city of legendary lore. It looked so tranquil 
and lovely, that one could hardly conceive that it could be an ordinary 
abode of man’s disturbing passions, nor woman’s either, for that 
matter. No longer a single emerald, it now seemed a beautiful piece 
of fairy embroidery, gemmed with great emeralds, and sparkling here 
and there with a diamond or two. The cloud-shadows which flitted 
across if might have been its inhabitant spirits, jauntily gadding 
about, unclogged by the restrictions of earthly locomotion. 

We were still descending, but soon my friend suffered more gas to 
escape, and we descended much more rapidly, but in a slanting 
direction. The unknown land began now to lose its magical aspect, 
and, rising out of the imaginary sea created by the atmosphere, lay 
like a map beneath us. Its further limits became less clearly defined, 
the coast lost its extreme regularity of outline, and became more 
distinctly marked by the white line of surf. But we were still over the 
blue ocean, brilliant and tranquil, though now seen to be heaving 
gently like the bosom of sleeping innocence; but a dangerous enemy 
to us, to have caught by which would have been almost certain death. 

The roaring of the ever-surging lines of surf could now be distinctly 
heard by us as we obliquely crossed them, and it was evident that 
landing on the Gold Coast was child’s-play as compared with the difii- 
culty that must be encountered in piercing these battalions of foam- 
crested rocks. 

O'Connor maintained his calmness of demeanour, and occupied 
himself in regulating the descent of the balloon, so as to pass the sea 
and surf and alight upon the land. 

Mindful of the familiar exhortation in passenger steamboats, “not 
to speak to the man at the wheel,” I satisfied myself with silently 
wondering whither I was going. I endeavoured to recollect the 
geography with which my mind has been impregnated at a public 
school, but I had only been taught geography as comprehended by 
the Greeks and Romans. I recollected precisely the position of the 
Pirzeus, and could enumerate the principal divisions of Asia Minor 
eighteen hundred years ago, but I could not, for the life of me, 
recall any information of the slightest practical use on the present 
occasion. 

“The Gold Coast surf-boats would indeed be useless here,” at last I 
exclaimed, wearied with my friend’s indefatigable researches on the 
chart ; “but, by the way, are you sure that this is not really the 
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Gold Coast after all, and that when we thought we were being carried 
towards South America we had really taken a turn to the eastward ?” 
said I. 

“The rays of the sun are not sufficiently vertical. No, there is no 
doubt in my mind that we have circumballooned the globe to the 
extent of a third, and that we'll see the constellation of the Southern 
Cross to-night.” 

“ Always provided, as the lawyers say, we survive,” quickly added I. 

“ Bedad, and that’s true for you; of course we'll have to let the 
balloon gently down in some convenient place before we may talk 
with confidence about what we'll see to-night, but I have fallen on 
my legs so often that it’s not much fear I have of the result, be 
sure,” cheerily replied the aeronaut. 

A gentle current of air conveyed us within the borders of the land, 
and the musical cadence of the surf murmured in our ears as our 
balloon floated placidly across it. Our descent became rapid, but 
always in an oblique or slanting direction. My former sense of 
danger had been rapidly overcome by rapture since our release from 
the clouds, and was now completely merged in hope. I gazed down- 
wards, still entranced by the wonderful charm of the prospect. 
Presently the panorama enlarged into a distinctly and beautifully 
painted map, bright and realizable as an Ordnance Survey, with 
fields and woods, towns, roads, and farmsteads in various lines, and 
before many minutes we clearly discerned the inhabitants like ants 
upon the highways. It is humiliating to observe how strikingly 
human beings resemble ants when contemplated from either a 
physical or intellectual height. And now the momentous question 
occurred as to whether, supposing we lighted on our legs upon the 
land, these ants would have stings in their tails. 

“We are evidently coming down upon a civilised country,” said 
the aeronaut. ‘ What the deuce can it be—eh? Hallo, the wind’s 
getting up.” 

As he spoke a slight squall caught the balloon, and caused it to 
careen in intoxicated fashion, as we rapidly passed over what was 
evidently a great city, with spires and domes glistening in the 
sunshine. Woodlands and gardens, a river and tributary streams 
succeeded, with suburban villas and villages. We even fancied that 
we saw the ants stopping on the highways to observe and probably 
marvel at us. We must have traversed a distance of fifty miles over 
an agreeable country before the wind lulled, and the aeronaut, who 
had been fixedly peering downwards, exclaimed, “ Now’s our time,” 
= freely opening the valve, our descent seemed dangerously 

ty. 


But the intrepid one was right, for he perceived that the wind was 
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freshening. Before, however, we could reach the verdant expanse of 
open meadow land at which he was aiming, a sudden squall caught 
us, and we were again whirled along, till it dashed us amongst the 
tree-tops of an adjacent wood. 


II. 
OUR DESCENT ON THE ISLAND. 


Wuen I regained my senses, for I remember nothing after our 
collision with the tree-tops, I found myself reclining, with my head 
raised and supported by a young and handsome woman. She was 
kneeling behind me while gazing upon me with an expression of deep 
interest and amazement. ‘Two or three young women and a young 
man of timid aspect were also standing near, while at a little distance 
I perceived a corresponding group attending upon my friend, whose 
head was similarly carefully supported. Bending tenderly over me, 
the young woman said something in clear and soft, yet firm, tones, which 
seemed to me to bear an extraordinary resemblance to Hindoostanee. I 
had passed two years of my life in Bengal, and although I had not pro- 
fessed to study the language, I had picked up a certain conversational 
acquaintance with it. ‘“ What,” I uttered faintly, in the common 
Bengalee dialect—“ where am I?” 

“He speaks Juponian,” I understood her to exclaim, in a tone of 
delight. ‘It seems he is a man, and not a genius or spirit.” 

“Qh yes,’ I replied decidedly, “a man without doubt, and cer- 
tainly no genius, if what my friends tell me be true.” 

“But whence have you come ?” she inquired. “ Have you a habita- 
tion in the clouds ?” 

“In the clouds ?—good gracious, no. Have you never seen a——” 
balloon I was about to say, but was prevented by my ignorance of any 
Hindoostanee term for it. I then endeavoured to‘explain to her that we 
had started from a distant land in the balloon, and had been carried 
we knew not whither, till we had thus found ourselves in her own and 
her friends’ amiable hands. 

“What wonderful bold things!” said my questioner. ‘No wonder 
we hear of men’s rights movements, when lands exist beyond the 
ocean stream which can nurture such adventurous malesasthese. But 
really, my pretty fellow, you are fortunate in not having fallen into 
ruder hands. Believe me that the sanctity of your sex will receive 
the fullest respect from us; and I hope that you and your companion, 
who appears, like yourself, to be suffering from no serious injury, 
will allow yourselves to be under no apprehensions of ill-treatment at 
our hands.” 


“On the contrary,” I replied, “it seems to me that we have dropped 
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into Elysium, and that the fair hands of amiable and blessed spirits 
are tending us.” 

“What a charming fellow!” said my handsome supporter, turning 
to one of her companions. 

“No bones appear to be broken,” said one of them, a girl of sedate 
aspect and some thirty years’ experience of the world, with a double 
gold-rimmed eyeglass on her nose, and a golden-topped clouded cane 
in her hand, as she proceeded to punch me delicately in various parts 
of my body. 

“Oh no! I think I’m all right—a little bruised perhaps,” I said, as 
I made an effort and stood upright, while an evident buzz of admira- 
tion went round my feminine attendants; and I overheard the ex- 
clamation of “ What a splendid fellow!” from at least one of them. 

“Come, let me conduct you to the house,” said the lady who had 
been supporting me. “ Allow me to offer you my arm.” 

“T thank you,” I replied. “I certainly do feel rather stiff, but I 
cannot lean upon a lady, I am not sufficiently bad for that.” 

“Surely,” she said, “ you cannot really be such a prude as to think 
it improper ?” 

“T think that it is rather my part to offer you my arm.” 

“What! a gentleman offer a lady his arm? Is that the custom in 
the clouds, or wherever you come from ?” 

She was still holding her arm towards me, and as I did feel some- 
what faint, I did not pursue the argument further, but accepted the 
proffered attention wonderingly. I felt, too, a slight dizziness of 
head, and general disturbance of the system after my fall from the 
balloon, which made thinking a more difficult process even than usual. 
I was not quite oblivious, however, to the fact that I had a comrade, 
and I perceived, on turning my head, that he was leaning, almost 
with an air of affection, on the arms of two of the young ladies. He 
was more unfortunately situated than myself, in respect to language, 
for he knew nothing of Hindoostanee; but he had an expressive 
countenance, and by dint of his mother tongue and various remarkable 
gestures and attitudes he seemed to be making himself well understood 
and very agreeable to his fair supporters. 

Mingling with my sensation of bewilderment, I recollect, were the 
pangs of hunger; in fact, I imagined it to be near that time in the 
afternoon in which the inhabitants of most civilised countries dine. 
But there appeared at present no signs of food, and the horrid thought 
crossed my mind that these lovely inhabitants might after all be 
nothing but cannibals, or perhaps, godlike, they neither ate nor drank. 
Dismissing these gloomy thoughts for the present, I looked around 
me. There, amongst the tree-tops of a grove of Indian mangoes, still 
bobbed fitfully our collapsed balloon, while around was an undulating 
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extent of park-like land, adorned with clumps of trees, among which I 
discovered palms and others of a tropical or semi-tropical character. 
Our party consisted of half a dozen women and girls, dressed in a sort 
of French bathing or Bloomer costumes, while the young men of 
insipid aspect were clothed in long flowered dressing-gowns, with 
muslin caps on their heads, allowing their hair, which had been 
suffered to grow into ringlets, to escape over their shoulders. The 
women, on the other hand, had their hair cut quite short, @ la 
militaire. 

In front of us flowed a little river, crossed by a bridge, which 
resembled that quaint structure seen on a willow-patterned plate. 
Crossing it, at the moment I was looking, was a namby-pamby 
young man, who was skipping playfully towards a party of persons 
seated under a fanciful summer-house in a gaily flowered garden 
rising in terraces from the river; evidently part of the grounds 
belonging to a pretty and fantastic house decorated with pinnacles 
and quaint ornaments. 

“Faith and it is on our legs we've fallen, and into one of 
the agreeablest countries out of Tipperary I’ve seen for a long time,” 
said O’Connor as we overtook his party. 

“ The style of architecture rather reminds one of China,” I observed 
on my part. 

* Divil a bit ; it’s more like flesh and blood than China.” I was 
beginning to think my friend slightly delirious till I found he was 
gazing admiringly at some of the glancing ankles which were 
escorting us. And in truth the legs and feet of our fair conductors 
were remarkably stalwart and elegantly shaped, and their costume 
too displayed them to the very best advantage. Below their belted 
tunics, made of light material, loose garments resembling our knicker- 
bockers were either tied with ribbands below the knees, or hung 
unconfined. Their lower limbs, I have said, were bare and exquisitely 
white, and on their feet they wore coloured shoes or sandals tied 
about the ankle with ribbands, while on their heads were small and 
perky-looking hats. 

Their faces were not exactly fairer, but paler, than any complexions 
which I remembered to have seen in my travels: it was the beautiful 
paleness of the city. Their eyes were dark, and their noses beauti- 
fully chiselled: they resembled, in short, the natives of the Punjaub, 
many of whom are as fair as many Europeans. Connecting this idea 
with their language, it occurred to me that this people had some 
affinity with some of the natives of British India. But I had no 
opportunity as yet to ponder on the mental problem, for we arrived 


at the bridge, and crossing over it were conducted to the summer- 
house. 
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I now perceived that the party seated therein consisted solely of 
males engaged in drinking tea. As we drew near they all rose and 
came buzzing about us in a manner which induced me almost to kick 
one or two. 

“Oh, we wanted so much to come and see the wonderful creatures 
we heard you had found,” I understood one of them to say, “ but 
uncle would not let us; he said it was immodest to run after strange 
beings.” 

“ And he said it might be dangerous too,” added another mincing 
bearded animal, whose general effeminacy of appearance inspired me 
with deep disgust ; “ but what funny creatures they are—they look 
like men and yet are dressed like women,” he said, contemplating us 
coolly through a double eye-glass. 

“Yes, they are men,” I replied with much emphasis, and with as 
meaning a look as I could assume. My conductress, seeing me dis- 
pleased, ordered them to retire, and proceeded} to institute careful 
inquiries into our wants, and further to my delight informed me that 
dinner would be ready in an hour; and she recommended a warm 
bath and change of attire, so as not to further offend the-sus- 
ceptibilities of the young men. This intelligence, I mean the news 
of dinner, wonderfully enhanced my hostess in my opinion, I need 
scarcely say, after my long fast. We were then conducted to two 
neatly furnished bedrooms to dress by a sort of valet, who in answer 
to our inquiries (we must be excused making them under the circum- 
stances) stated that our hostess, the head of the house, was a young 
spinster noble, and that her brother was at present keeping house for 
her. They were extending their hospitalities to a party of friends, 
and an old bachelor uncle was playing propriety as chaperon. 

From this fellow’s information and from what we had ourselves 
seen, we arrived at the conclusion that our balloon had alighted upon 
a land with a civilisation of its own; in which woman enjoyed not 
only equality with man, which many are just now demanding for her 
in England, but also had very positively usurped what we consider 
man’s true and rightful position. 

“ Are you going to put on this dress?” inquired my friend after 
we had enjoyed our bath, as he came from his room into mine. 
“Tt looks to me more suitable for breakfast than for dinner.” 

“Tt seems, however, the correct thing here,” I replied, “and as 
they’ve been very civil in providing it I shall wear it, if only to avoid 
being considered churlish.” 

“Well, they’ve been so far monstrous civil and hospitable Ill 
admit, only it goes against the grain rather to appear dressed up 


like one of the finicking fellows in this funniest of countries,” added 
O’Connor. 
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At all events, we needn’t assume their bearing if we put on their 
dress,” I said consolingly. ‘ Wait a bit and we'll show these young 
men what stuff Englishmen are made of, never fear.” 

“T believe you, me boy,” cheerfully replied the aeronaut. So we 
arrayed ourselves in long silken tunics embroidered in fanciful devices, 
slipped our feet into red satin slippers, and prepared to descend. I 
enjoyed a silent laugh oyer my friend’s appearance, but I was greatly 
in fear that perhaps one of these effeminate men might accidentally 
“tread on the tail” of his coat and raise his Celtic blood. 

** Admirable !” exclaimed our hostess, meeting us at the foot of the 
stairs. “ Pardon my remarking that that dress becomes you exceedingly. 
I hope you do not feel any ill-effects from the fatigue of your journey ? 
Let me usher you into the drawing-room.” 

The sun’s last glances were diffused in golden light in an apart- 
ment handsomely furnished, about which the guests were picturesquely 
grouped ; the women, like the men, having dressed in silken and em- 
broidered garments, though similar in form to their morning attire. 
When dinner was announced each lady walked up to a gentleman and 
escorted him to the dining-room. Lady Rosedale selected me, while 
O’Connor was escorted by Lady Pansy Harebell, the confidante and 
chief friend of our hostess. I need scarcely say I did ample justice 
to the good things provided, though at first my appetite rather 
astonished the young men, who seemed only able to nibble and play 
with the minute pieces placed upon their plates. And when I very 
naturally helped myself from a decanter at my elbow, most satirical 
glances were exchanged. What amused me immensely was that a 
young woman on O’Connor’s right was plying him with wine with 
most mischievous intent; but, bless her, the aeronaut had graduated 
in the whisky of his own beloved isle, and was quite capable of drink- 
ing her and all her companions under the table. After cheese and 
dessert had been handed round, the old uncle gave the signal to retire 
in the most approved fashion, while our hostess politely opened the 
door for us and the other men, and we were socially obliged to with- 
draw. Fancy our astonishment when, a short time after our retreat, 
we distinctly inhaled the aroma of delicious Turkish tobacco, or what 
smelt like it, emanating from the dining-room ! 

“To think that I should live,” I said, “to find myself thus 


prematurely banished from a dinner-table, by Jove! I often sincerely 


deplored the cruel fate of an agreeable neighbour, who’s had to rise 
in obedience to the hostess’s signal, just as I was in the middle of one 
of my best stories.” 

“Well, there’s one thing I’m pretty certain of, it won’t be long 


before I console myself with the solaces of a certain little black cutty 
of my acquaintance,” said my friend. 
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“JT dare say when the gentlemen—I mean the ladies—join us we 
shall have to sit and smile upon them, while they make various 
and incoherent attempts at flirtation.” 

“ Faith,” rejoined the aeronaut, “if they attempt any flirtation I'll 
be even with them. I feel just in the humour, be gorra! I can’t talk 
their lingo, but I fancy the language of the eye is understood as well 
here as in Athlone, and by St. Patrick a 

“ Hush,” said I, “ here is our host.” 

The brother approached and politely requested us to be seated on a 
sort of ottoman. He might have made a fine young man if he had 
had the nonsense knocked out of him, in some civilisation not topsy- 
turvy. He evidently regarded us with abhorrence, but forced him- 
self to be civil, in deference to the wishes of his sister, for whom I 
saw that he cherished a sincere affection ; but indeed he and his com- 
panions were not unwilling to obtain more information from us, for 
they possessed all the curiosity which we have been accustomed, in 
England, to attribute to the feminine sex. Two or three who had 
taken up needlework or books put them down and settled around us. 
We were apparently not looked upon with quite the same awe and 
astonishment as the gorilla, but we were clearly regarded as great 
curiosities. 

I found that they accounted for their own origin by two different 
theories : the orthodox affirmed they were descended from first parents 
who had sprung from the Lotos, or blue water-lilies, but the heterodox 
asserted that the first settlers had been shipwrecked on the surrounding. 
rocks. Now I know that the Hindoos were undoubtedly enterprising 
and commercially adventurous in old times, and when I coupled the 
fact of their language resembling Hindoostanee with what I compre- 
hended of their system of dogmatism, I concluded that they were — 
descended from a party of shipwrecked Hindoos, from whom the 
present nation had inherited the effeminate intellect of that effemi- 
nate people. 

When our hostess returned to us she came up to me saying, “ The 
more I think of it the more I am overcome with admiration at the pluck 
and energy of you two men. Fancy men achieving such feats! You 
see, if you had been women I should not have been so much surprised. 
Indeed, there was a wonderful woman here once, who actually per- 
formed on a curious machine a flight of fifty miles, but that was quite 
unheard of before.” 

“Well, the women in our country are considered rather flighty, 
sometimes, but, you see, you look on men and women differently. We 
expect men to be bold and adventurous, but women soft and sensitive,” 
I said, trying to look particularly sentimental at this really beautiful 


woman. 








So ——— 
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Returning my warm glances she replied, “I am sure you and your 
friend must be much fatigued, and though I scarcely like to part with 
you, it would be but cruel kindness to detain you longer from repose. 
To-morrow we will row you on the river, and perhaps you would like 
a ride in the afternoon, if we can find you a quiet horse.” 

We both thanked her, chuckling inwardly at the notion of the 
quiet horse. 

My friend had, I noticed, been particularly still all the evening, but 
whether he had been engaged in a desperate flirtation with Lady 
Harebell, while I was also agreeably occupied, I cannot engage to 
say ; or after all it might have been the craving for his tobacco, which 
I observed that he attacked with unusual vigour directly we had 
reached our dormitories. 

The next morning nothing would induce O’Connor to reassume his 
petticoats, so when we descended to breakfast of course I had to 
explain that my friend was generally a rather eccentric and intractable 
fellow; but Rosedale merely smiled and said something charming to 
me, which made me forget my own momentary displeasure. 

Seeing a sword hanging on a peg I examined it, and was horribly 
astonished to hear that my beautiful viscountess was an officer in their 
army, which was soldiered by Amazons. These, however, were rarely 
used, as they had no foreign enemies, so their only duties were to pre- 
serve order in the state. I must say I was pleased to learn this, as I had 
already arrived at that stage when the thought of Lady Rosedale even 
pricking her finger would have caused me acute agony. As for O'Connor, 
he was in the usual state of susceptible and amorous Irishmen. 

After breakfast we were preparing to adjourn to the river fora 
row, when a messenger (a woman of course, and riding cavalier 
fashion, as I found all the women did in this country) arrived in 
breathless haste to announce the approach of the Lady Chamberlain, 
who, hearing of our strange arrival, was coming to escort us to the 
capital and to the presence of the Court. Immediately the young 
men rushed off to assume more splendid vestments, while Lady Rose- 
dale and a few other women and ourselves adjourned to the smoking- 
room. What astonished me was the peculiar grave look Lady 
Rosedale had when she heard of our summons to the metropolis. The 
reason of it I soon after learnt. 


II. 


OUR SUMMONS TO THE CAPITAL. 


At about eleven o'clock a fresh messenger arrived, saying that the 
Lady Chamberlain was close at hand, and soon after we discerned a 
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cloud of dust down the road, through which emerged a carriage with 
four horses surrounded by a guard of honour of lancers. 

The Lady Chamberlain stepped from the carriage and disappeared, 
with Lady Rosedale and several officials, into the house. I must say 
I was not impressed with the high functionary of state; she was an 
ugly fat old woman, dressed most outrageously, and she had a look of 
great cruelty and meanness. 

The cavalry, on the other hand, were charming. Armed and 
equipped not unlike our own lancers, they looked as if they might be 
dangerous in any situation rather than on the field of battle. A gay 
and handsome young woman, the chief officer, and the subaltern no 
less pretty, but younger, chinked their sabres about with quite the 
air of the cavalry of the old school. They came and chucked O’Connor 
and me under the chin, after the most approved military style; but 
the intrepid could not stand that, so quietly took his assailant up in 
his arms and kissed her, and I was rather astonished that a scene was 
not the consequence ; but either the officer liked the proceeding, or a 
radical movement had already begun to arise in the army. 

Both Lady Rosedale and Lady Pansy Harebell insisted on accom- 
panying us to the metropolis, so the next day we set out in two 
carriages, surrounded and guarded by the pretty lancers. As I re- 
clined comfortably in the back of Lady Rosedale’s carriage, she said : 

“T don’t think your head can be in any real peril, that is, if you 
are cautious.” 

“Tt has been turned by you already,” I said, “and I do not think 
it is in danger of being turned again, however handsome the women 
may be in the capital.” 

“T see by your jest that you do not fear death; but, as I’ve said, I 
really do think that you need be under no apprehensions.” 

“Your tones are serious. Surely you cannot mean that there is any 
actual cause for alarm? Neither your courts of justice nor your 
sovereign could be so inhospitable as to condemn a stranger for having 
been accidentally blown upon your country, or because he has been 
educated in a different social code to your own ?” 

“Have people never been condemned to death in your country 
because they have been educated differently to the ruling fashion in 
religion or politics ? How delightfully liberal all your minds must be !” 

“T did not precisely say that.” 

“You see, your views are so very heretical and radical ; they might 
even think it kindness to let you go through the tomb.” 

“Go through the tomb !” 

“Tn the hope that you might receive a better education in the next 
life, and learn to take different and truer views of the relations of the 
sexes.” 
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“Tn the next life! But really—you speak with much confidence 
about it—the undiscovered country, from whose bourne no traveller 
returns,” I said, and then endeavoured to expound our orthodox 
Anglican theory concerning the afterwards. 

“Good gracious,” she replied, “ we mean nothing so comprehensive, 
and apparently incomprehensible, as that, when we talk of the next 
life ; we simply intend to refer to the next transmigration which your 
soul will undergo; and I think the judges would be of opinion that 
your soul had made a mistake, and got into a woman’s body instead of 
a man’s, and that therefore you ought to be killed, in order that you 
might have an opportunity of correcting your blunder and selecting 
a more suitable tenement for a new existence.” 

“ But I am perfectly contented with my present tenement. Great 
heavens! I hope they won’t cut short my lease of life because they 
fancy I should get on better in another house—I should say, body.” 

“Of course they would allow you to make away with yourself, if 
you preferred it.” 

“To tender my own notice to quit, in fact—well, if they let it 
depend upon that, I shall hold on till the very last quarter-day. So 
you consider felo de se a mere shuffling off this mortal coil, as our 
great poet expressed it, in the hopes of securing a less tangled coil ?” 

“Those under judicial sentence for mere mistakes in life are 
permitted to destroy themselves—but we hold that unauthorised 
suicides will be born to a condition of great suffering, or meet with 
terrible misfortunes in the next existence.” 

“People, then, are to be rewarded or punished in the next life 
according to their deeds in this ?” 

“So say our priests, at all events. They say that the wicked and 
glattonous may sink so low as to become wild beasts or pigs again, 
while the good will rise higher in the intellectual scale, till they 
attain the eternal rest.” 

«And what is that? Can you elucidate it ?” 

“The fact is that I neither profess to know nor care. For my part, 
I'm a Liberal, and what is called a sceptic, and disposed to doubt 
whether there is any truth in any of these theories, and I am even 
inclined to suspect that religious peoples’ recollections of past 
existences are in reality dreams of the present.” 

“So your religious people profess to remember their past 
existences ?” 

Rosedale only shrugged her shoulders in reply. 

“By Jove!” I exclaimed, “all this is very remarkable,” thinking 
that I had found in this theory of transmigration a resemblance to 
the Brahminical faith, which, taking into consideration the language, 
rendered their Indian descent almost indisputable. 
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“T hear you so constantly say ‘ By Jove!’ Is he your God ?” 

“No; he was the ruling divinity of the Greeks and Romans, 
European nations which flourished a long time ago.” 

“ And you still adopt their appellations for the deity ?” 

“No, not altogether—we only use them to add emphasis to our 
speech, in making asseverations of no importance.” 

“ Yet I suppose they were once held very sacred ?” 

“ Doubtless they were.” 

“And were the people who used them distinguished, or highly 
civilised ?” 

“So distinguished and highly civilised that, notwithstanding the 
very different aspect of our modern civilisation, we principally 
educate our sons in their history and literature.” 

“ You consider, then, that their history was noble, their literature 
excellent, but their religion untrue ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Perhaps in the future nations may arise which will consider your 


history noble, your literature excellent, and your religion untrue ?” 
“‘ No, that can never be.” 


“ Why not ?” 
“ Because our religion is true, and will continue to take root and to 
grow.” Theirs was false. 


My fair companion then relapsed into silence, evidently thinking 
over the subject of our conversation. 

We were passing during all this time through a country which 
combined suggestions of Italian and Dutch scenery. Rugged and 
- wooded hills opened to valleys wherein the vines were trained in 

festoons from tree to tree, and over the walls and porches of farm- 
houses and cottages. The dwellings were generally red, with lofty 
gables, and an air of quaint neatness pervaded themall. They stood in 
formal little gardens, glowing with flower-beds, and shaded by tall 
cypress-trees, which reminded me of my childhood’s toy-trees in 
model farmhouse boxes. Little canals or tanks adorned with blue 
and white water-lilies imparted the tranquil charm of water to the 
landscape. I remarked one peculiarity, and that was that there were 
no children to be seen. Lady Rosedale soon explained this by saying 
that the children were sent directly it was possible to the public 
lactavia, as the mothers had other duties more onerous and im- 
portant than nursing children, who were usually dry-nursed by the 
men. I also remarked that there was no destitution observable. 

“ Destitution ?” she exclaimed. ‘ Why, whatever do you mean ?” 

“ Have you, then, no cases of starvation, no want or poverty ?” 

“ Certainly not indeed. How could it arise? As the population has 
increased outlying districts have been brought under cultivation.” 
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“ But the time may come when you have no outlying districts left 
to cultivate ?” 

“ At all events that time has not arrived yet, and cannot for some 
generations. One can only provide for two or three lifetimes beyond 
one’s own.” 

“But you expect your own soul to reappear—and that may occur 
at many generations hence, may it not ?” 

“ That is theology which is distinct from political economy. Is it 
not so in your country ?” 

“ Yes, certainly it is.” 

“But you mentioned starvation. Surely you cannot mean that 
deaths occur from actual want of food in England ?” 

“T regret to say that it is too true.” 

“Your rulers, perhaps, think it right or expedient to let them ‘go 
through the tomb’ ?” 

“Indeed they entertain no such notion—and we have a deal of 
poverty and misery which comes little short of starvation.” 

“Then your country has become over-populated ?” 

“We do not consider that the reason, but it is true that our country 
is very thickly peopled in proportion to other states—few are, or ever 
have been, more densely populated.” 

« And you have no outlying districts ?” 

“ Well, we have enormous territories beyond seas, scarcely inhabited 
at all.” 

“Too sterile, perhaps, to be brought under cultivation and produce 
food ?” 

“On the contrary, many of our colonies, as we call them, possess 
magnificent fertile districts, at present totally uncultivated, but capable 
of supporting millions with the sustenance which they could produce.” 

“Yet your people suffer from want of food, and even actually die 
from starvation, without any apparent reason existing for their going 
through the tomb—which, even according to our orthodox system, is, 
of course, an uncertain and vexatious proceeding ? What on odd system 
of government you must have—or rather, what a want of ‘system’ !” 

“Not at all. We have the grandest, most orderly, and most 
enlightened and liberal system which the world has yet known.” 

“J think you said that your religion teaches that those who die in 
an unsanctified condition are relegated to eternal perdition ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“Then are these unhappy weak persons who die of starvation 
supposed to be eternally lost if they are not religious? If so, your 
boasted government must deserve the heaviest censure.” 

“ Well—you see religion is one thing and political economy 
another, and the tax-payers’ purse-strings a third.” 
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“Ah, I can recognise the tax difficulty! We levy ours principally 
on babies and sugar—and equalise the state burdens, as regards 
bachelors, by making them disburse a fine, increasing in weight on 
every leap year in which they are still unmarried.” 

“ An admirable idea. Are those the spires and pinnacles of the capital 
which I see rising from the mist of yonder valley ?” 

“Yes, dear stranger,” said Rosedale, in a voice that trembled 
slightly. ‘Our journey is nearly at an end. Have you enjoyed it?” 

“Oh yes,” I murmured. “TI have been very happy.” 

“Alas! I fear that we may be compelled to part—I know too well 
the dissolute habits of our Princess Regnante—and I dread lest she 
should invite you to her Court—clever, beautiful being—and that 
you should forget your poor Rosedale amid the throng of gay and 
brilliant women.” 


“T am sure none can be more brilliant than my Rosedale,” I 
exclaimed. 

“Oh! can you mean what you say? Could you be content to 
remain ever with me ?—to forget that marvellous balloon, and your 
own strange land, with its enlightened government and people dying 
of starvation? Could you remain in this Island of Jupon, and dream 
only of love and———” 

“ And the excellent system of nursery-gardens,” I said slily. 

“Yes, of love and nursery-gardens—oh say, will you be mine?” 

“Could you consent to share your coronet with an absolute stranger 
—who quite forgot to bring his genealogical tree with him when he 
embarked on his aerial voyage ?” 

“ Race and rank lose all value where you are concerned. But tell 
me,” she said after a pause, “ would you not prefer to wed me after 
the manner of your own country—to take me to wife rather than that 
I should take you to husband ?” 

“ But where am I to finda parson? Even hotels on the Italian Lakes 
keep their clergymen, and fit up a room for an English Church—but 
here Iam utterly beyond the sphere of Anglicanism—neither surplice, 
vestments, nor Geneva gown can regale my eyes in this outlandish, 
unorthodox, yet pleasant place.” 

“Did you not tell me that the ceremony could now be performed 
before a registrar ?” 

“T did—and before a registrar then it shall be performed—if you 
wish it, dear Rosedale.” 

She responded to this by gently insinuating her arm around my 
waist, and kissing me upon the lips. 

We rattled into the metropolis of the queendom of Jupon. Bright 
and clean thoroughfares, and houses gaily painted in various colours, 


gave it an aspect of unreality. Women jauntily promenaded the 
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streets with-a flower or a toothpick between the teeth. The men, in 
their long embroidered garments, looked very properly discreet, though 
I saw some casting roguish glances at the women. 

_ Our cavalcade stopped before an edifice of stone, evidently some 
public office, and we were not mistaken, for Lady Rosedale alighted, 
and on her return informed us that she had entered into her recog- 
nisances to produce us when called upon to do so, and that she had 
obtained permission to take charge of us for the present. The gay 
young officer and his troop, saluting us, immediately afterwards 
departed. 

T would have taken you to my own chamber,” my fair companion 
said, as the carriages once more proceeded, “but I thought it better 
for ‘your reputation to take you to a public hotel, where I know you 
will be comfortably lodged.” 

When we, accordingly, pulled up at the hotel we found the aeronaut 
and Lady Pansy Harebell also descending from their carriage, and 
from the intrepid one’s solicitous attentions, and the glances he and his 
companion were exchanging, I saw pretty plainly that they were on 
terms of great affection. And a merry little dinner we had, in a 
charming room overlooking the Grande Place ——. 


IV. 
OUR MARRIAGE, AND WHAT OAME OF IT. 


We.-were visited the next morning by the Lady Chamberlain herself, a 
pompous, portly but polite dame whose consequential manner well 
suited her position. But instead of bringing an order for our in- 
carceration, or otherwise confirming the apprehensions which I had 
begun to entertain of our heads being in danger, she only informed 
us that the Princess Regnante desired our presence at Court, and had 
particularly commanded us that we should appear in our own 
costumes. On hearing this intelligence Rosedale turned decidedly 
pale, and I gathered from her remarks, after the departure of the 
Chamberlain, that she knew the Court too well not to feel alarmed at 
any quiet young man’s exposure to its dissipations. 

“Our Queen,” she said, “is advanced in years and has ceased to 
take any direct part in the affairs of the state, while the Princess, 
possessing the most pleasing address, is at heart a bonne vivante and 
a most determined flirt, and I cannot but dread the contamination of 
her set of gay and glittering belles. Ah, indeed, I fear you will soon 
forget your Rosedale.” 

“ Never,” I cried enthusiastically, “‘ while life remains, and to prove 
my words let us go to the registrar and bind ourselves irrevocably.” 
Rushing into my arms she kissed me rapturously and led me off at 
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once to the registrar’s office, where we met O’Connor and his inamorata, 
who had come to a similar conclusion. 
* * * * * * * 

Towards evening a close carriage conveyed us to the palace. An 
avenue of gigantic cypresses conducted to an open space adorned with 
tinted statuary, and displaying the silvered spires and pinnacles of 
the palace glistening palely in the rays of the limelights just lighted. 
A guard was drawn up within the brazen gates, on the pillars of which 
were two winged cats. In the vestibule we were received by pages 
richly dressed, while a crowd of young ladies, splendid in silk and 
satin, wearing robes over their curtailed tunics, added a wonderful 
brightness to the scene. 

We were immediately brought into the presence of the Princess 
Regnante. Rosedale presented us. We were much struck with the 
splendid physique of her Royal Highness. She was emphatically a 
fine woman. Blond, and inclining to embonpoint, she looked a 
goddess amidst them all—she received us graciously, kissing us on 
both cheeks—a custom, the aeronaut avers, which still obtains at the 
Viceregal Court in Dublin, where ladies presented are similarly 
saluted. 

I did not object to the ceremony, under the. circumstances, but 
Rosedale, who, although a Peeress, was a Radical, whispered to me 
that it ought to be abolished, with other antiquated fripperies of 
etiquette. And I observed that she turned pale when the Princess 
took me aside and entered into a long conversation respecting the 
state polity, political economy, and social life of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The princess evidently possessed a clear and comprehensive 
intellect, but, nevertheless, I found some difficulty in enabling her to 
grasp the details of our system of government. Limited monarchy, 
Lords, Commons, Houses of Convocation, Vestries and Local Boards 
combined to embarrass her; and woman’s position sorely perplexed 
her. 

“Tf you allow a Queen to govern you,” she said, “why deny 
political power to other women ?” 

“The Queen only exercises it by the advice of her ministers—and 
they are held accountable for any mistake which the Crown may 
commit——” 

“Have you many and good laws ?” she inquired. 

“Qh yes—a thousand volumes full, or thereabouts.” 

“ Goodness gracious—how can one learn them—it must occupy a 
lifetime-———” 

“Nobody does. Professional lawyers devote themselves to studying 
portions of the laws, and obtain a thorough comprehension of those 
portions.” 

2m 2 
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“But surely members of the general public cannot be expected to 
consult lawyers before every action of life—they must, then, be held 
excused for wrong-doing ?” 

“Not at all. Every Englishman is supposed to know the laws ; and 
he is not excused for any breach by pleading ignorance.” 

“Yours is a remarkable country.” After a pause she asked, 
“‘ Were you a husband in England ?” 

“No,” I replied ; “I have been living in bachelor chambers by 
myself.” 

“By yourself? How very wrong!” said the Princess. ‘“ And you 
really all walk about the streets in this—well, I must call it so, 
indelicate costume ?” 

“Certainly, your Royal Highness—and women, on the other hand, 
encumber their lower limits with long skirts, except when they dance 
in ballets or perform in burlesques, at the theatres, and then their 
garments are scantier than yours.” 

“That is to say, when they will be most looked at. I’m afraid 
society in England must be extremely demoralised.” 

“Qn the contrary, it prides itself upon its strict morality and 
religion.” 

“Does it practise asceticism in religion ?” 

“Not inconveniently. It makes a point of going to church in its 
best clothes on the morning of the first day of the week—at a reason- 
able time after breakfast—and all those persons who cannot afford to 
keep cellars of wine or barrels of beer at home are restrained from 
drinking during certain hours on that day.” 

“But why should not the richer people be similarly restrained ? 
Have they no need of religion ?” 

“Well, you see, they have so much respectability that possibly they 
require no religious exercises.” 

“Does the amount of strong drink consumed in your country 
diminish in consequence of this prohibitory legislation ?” 

“On the contrary, the fiscal returns inform us that the quantity 
increases.” 

“‘ What is the advantage, then, of worrying your people to no good ?” 

“ Legislators and enthusiasts persist in believing that our national 
fault of drunkenness can be cured by restrictions.” 

“Why do they not alluré your people from their exciting potations 
by other excitements or enticements ?” 

“Tt is considered that to offer them the pleasures of art, or even 
intellectual amusements, on this first day of the week, the holy day, 
would destroy its religious character.” 

“T perceive: the rich are desirous of preserving a certain asceticism 
in the religion of the land, which does not inconvenience themselves, 
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because they can, of course, obtain amusements on the other days 
and spend this one day in tranquil ease at home. But proceed, tell 
me about the general relations of classes.” 

“Your Royal Highness poses me; just at present we are in a 
condition of transition—nothing is fixed, nothing certain. Every 
system of government, law, education, and religion is called in 
question, not merely in England, but throughout Europe; the 
rights of property are doubted, and an increasing party would admit 
your sex to an equal share in the political power of the country.” 

“England must be a most interesting country. Could you take 
me there in your balloon ?” 

“Not with certainty, I fear. We might find ourselves in New 
Guinea, which is still only inhabited by birds of Paradise and savages 
with poisoned spears; or we might descend upon some cannibal 
island, where we should afford a feast to untutored barbarians, who 
could not even pay us the compliment of serving us up in civilised 
cookery.” 

The Princess shuddered at the thought of being converted into a 
ragout or fricassee. 

“We will stay here, beautiful stranger,” she said, “and you and 
your companion shall be lodged in the palace.” 

“Pray accept my most grateful thanks, your Royal Highness, for 
this most amiable proof of your hospitality and condescension, but we 
have consented to continue to accept the hospitalities of the Viscountess 
Rosedale.” 

“Rosedale!” uttered the Princess quickly. “Ah! you descended 
upon her estate, I think ; you have been staying with her since, and 
she presented you to-day? Is she married?” she inquired, turning 
to a young woman near her, whose handsome and rather clever face 
was spoiled by her intense air of affectation. 

“Rosedale married? By Jupiter, no, I imagine not. She rather 
used to be in my set at one time, and my set don’t marry,” said the 
lady, languidly putting her glass in her eye, as if it were her mind’s 
eye. 

The Princess beckoned to the Lady Chamberlain, and whispered 
something to her when she approached, of which I caught the ominous 
words, “ Let her be married within a week.” At that instant the 
Prince arose, and the gentlemen began té sweep out of the room. I 
was compelled to follow them, and, with a low bow to the Princess, I 
went out with the aeronaut; each of us having thrust his hands 
deeply into his trousers’ pockets, with the air of a man who feels 
himself degraded, but finds alleviation in an assumption of indifference. 
Arrived at the drawing-room, we had to endure the usual cross- 
examination from the men as to our habits, manners, and customs in 
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England. However, I found considerable amusement in opening 
their minds, which I did pretty freely. 

Later in the evening more guests arrived for .a ball, which took 
place in a spacious pavilion, which represented the interior of a grove 
of tulip-trees, in which lights glittered from all the flower-cups. 
Again extending to me the tips of her fingers, the Princess Regnante 
did me the honour to lead me to the dance; and I performed with 
her Royal Highness in a sort of waltz, to which I found the modern 
trois-temps perfectly adaptable. But, according to the fashion of the 
country, I danced in the position which would be in Europe assigned 
to the lady; and very much easier and more agreeable I found the 
proceeding. 

But my happiness was suddenly checked by my observing the 
unhappy Rosedale, standing solitary and disconsolate, the picture of 
despair. I was touched to the heart, and immediately began to frame 
an excuse for quitting the side of the Princess and going to her. 
Her Royal Highness also noticed her, as we concluded the dance, and 
beckoning to an attendant gave her some order. ‘The latter crossed 
over to Rosedale, and made a communication to her, the purport of 
which I could guess, for she bowed and quitted the hall, casting two 
most expressive glances as she retired; one at me full of anguish 
and regret, one at the Princess full of rage and revenge. 

“ Really, your Royal Highness,” I said, “I am sincerely and 
profoundly grateful to you for your kindness, and I beg to assure you 
that I feel most extensively flattered by the honour you have done me, 
but I think it scarcely right that I should desert so abruptly the 
hostess who has treated me with so much generosity and considera- 
tion. 

“She shall not lose by it,” said the Princess. “After you left the 
dinner-table, I arranged a marriage for her with the richest ward 
in the care of the Lady Chamberlain ; who is, I am told, as handsome 
as he is wealthy.” 

“But she may be indisposed for marriage,” I urged timidly, 
recollecting that she had only been wedded to me before the registrar 
in the morning. 

“If she is neither married nor disposed to marry at our royal 
command, she will evidently require to go through the tomb, to 
learn self-discipline,” said thé Princess sternly ; adding, with a look at 
me which caused me to shudder and remain silent, “I scarcely 
think you will consider that her hospitality demands your accompany- 
ing her in that journey.” The awful reflection that at any moment 
their silent system of education might be conceived requisite for 
my erring spirit effectually prevented my return to the topic. It 
occurred to me that I had better make the most of life, and bask in 
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the sunshine of royalty’s smiles, as I was separated from the moon- 
shine of sentiment. It was evident that petticoat government meant 
despotism. But I remembered that cruelty in the regions of romance 
had always been predicted of beauty, and I fully recognised the fact 
that tyranny was natural to the so-called softer sex. 

With an affectation of gaiety I turned towards the Princess and 
succeeded, I believe, in effectually disabusing her mind of any notion 
that my feelings had been lacerated by the loss of Rosedale. 

“T say,” said the intrepid one, coming up to me when, a short 
time after, I was lounging at the door, and seeming a little daunted 
at last ; “my lovely little Harebell has been ordered to leave the 
palace with Rosedale, and a lackadaisical but rather handsome girl, with 
an eyeglass, who was seated near the Princess at dinner, has been 
making up to me. She seems a great personage, but I don’t care for 
her nearly so well as Harebell. She says that the Princess has 
ordered that we shall remain in the palace; at least so I understand 
from what little I know of their confounded lingo. But can’t we cut 
it? What d’ye think, eh ?” 

“The Princess delicately hinted to me that if we didn’t choose to 
accept her hospitalities we might ourselves afford banquets to. the 
worms, so I think we had better stay.” 

“ By jabers!” exclaimed the aeronaut, “remain here—parted from 
our wives, just after marriage ?” 

“Better break our hearts than lose our heads, in my opinion, 
Well, such is life; here is demonstration of the fact that there may 
be misery in the gilded palace as well as the lowly cottage.” 

“TI begin to wish we were up in the balloon again,” said the 
aeronaut, “and out of this unnatural country.” 

“ We must tell the Princess that we want to show her the balloon, 
and get her to send for it,” I said: “we must hope it may serve us 
again.” 


* * * * * * 


That night on returning, we drew easy chairs on to the balcony 
upon which our windows opened, according to the usual plan in 
Juponia, and lighted our cheroots. 

“ Like the Doge’s palace, this, polace and prison in one, it seems,” 
O’Connor commenced. 

“ You are about right,” I replied; “and to think that we were only 
married this morning, and our poor little wives separated from us for 
ever, maybe. I wonder what they are doing—crying their eyes out, 
I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Or drinking hard,” heartlessly responded the aeronaut. 

“But must we really commit bigamy in obedience to the royal 
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mandate? Yet if we confess our marriage we shall have most probably 
all to go through the tomb, so that I don’t see that we are morally 
to blame if we do commit bigamy. It only shows what terrible 
despotism these women have founded.” 

We were thus moralising over our manillas when something in 
the gloaming, moving stealthily along, attracted my attention. 

I at first supposed it to be a cat upon the palace garden wall; but 
as I gazed, unconsciously attracted, the appearance resolved itself into 
the similitude of a young and beautiful woman in a French bathing 
dress. There could be no doubt about it—my love and discerning 
eyes assured me that it was Rosedale. Love had evidently lent her 
“light wings to o’erperch” the wall, or else she had climbed over it 
by some less poetical method. She saw us on the balcony, and, 
waving her hand to us, jumped lightly to the ground, which was at 
no great distance on the garden side of the wall. Her place upon 
the wall was directly occupied by another feminine figure, which the 
enraptured eyes of my friend decided to be his Harebell. 

“They've put a cushion on the wall to keep the broken bottles 
from hurting them,” he cried, as he stared intently at the spot. 
“Clever girls!” 

“ Clever and affectionate girls,” re-echoed I. But we now perceived 
that, although the part of the wall which they had just overcome was 
clearly revealed to us in the moonbeams, trees and shrubs concealed 
it from all the windows of the palace except our own, which were 
situated in a kind of projecting turret. As we afterwards knew, the 
exterior of that part was secluded by a grove, while the shadow of 
the moon had rendered the angle, against which they had erected a 
light ladder, more perfectly obscure. Other masses of foliage, again, 
curtained the place from the view of a sentry who was pacing the 
terrace walk, with her spear-head gleaming silver in the moonshine. 
But although its situation had been so far favourable to their enter- 
prise, it nevertheless appeared that they were still almost hopelessly 
separated from us. In the first place our balcony was at some 
distance from the ground, and rendered further unapproachable by 
a deep area or fosse which seemed to surround the palace. In 
the second, they would have to traverse the open moonlighted space, 
in which they would be observed by the sentry to a certainty almost. 
But the clever darlings were equal to the emergency. They made 
signs to us that we should engage the sentry in conversation. She 
was a veteran of at least thirty-nine summers, but they must be 
veterans indeed who have shelved vanity and coquetry. Our com- 
pliments and smiles proved such an attraction for her that she had eyes 
only for us. Seizing this opportunity, Rosedale and Harebell shot 
like rockets across the open space, and before we could realise their 
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intentions a scarf had been stuffed into the sentry’s mouth, her arms 
pinioned and her legs tied, and she was unceremoniously bundled into 
the area below—a sad example of the retribution which certainly 
overtakes those who in middle age abandon themselves to the 
delightful follies of youth. 

“We now need fear no interruption,” was her first remark, then with 
a “Look out, catch,” she threw up a bundle of something to us, 
which the aeronaut dexterously caught. It was a rope-ladder. 

It was only the work of a moment to affix the ladder. Fancy, 
reader, my feelings when I beheld the object of my adoration in an 
abbreviated garment, swaying to and fro, as she ascended the rope 
ladder. With a bright smile upon her brave face, the adventurous 
girl climbed round after round of the slender rope, till she triumphantly 
reached the balustrade, and leaning over I grasped her round the 
waist and lifted her into safety. Harebell followed, and O’Connor 
seemed in looking upon his beloved one in peril to have lost some of 
that intrepidity which would never have failed him in circumstances 
of danger merely affecting himself. He similarly facilitated the end 
of her climb; and too resonant osculations proclaimed our mutual 
joy, as lips met lips, and eyes with rapture read each other's 
constancy and devotion. At the same instant a loud knock was 
heard at the door, which we had locked, between our private apart- 
ments and an ante-room, and the voice of one of the men who were 
in attendance on us was heard to announce her Royal Highness the 
Princess Regnante. 

“Good gracious,” exclaimed our lady-lovers, “if discovered here 
our heads are lost.” 

“Fly!” I cried wildly, after the fashion of heroines in old- 
fashioned melodramas. 

“Whither?” cried the distracted fair ones, scouring about the 
apartment till each made towards a door, half open, at the other 
end. 

“Oh, not in there,” I cried; “ those are our bedchambers.” The 
ladies paused, and in hesitating were lost. 

At the command of their Princess, the stalwart though matronly 
male attendants, with ponderous blows, burst in the door, and the 
Princess entered with wrathful countenance. 

“Ha! I expected as much. To prison—to the Bastille with them 
directly !” 

Shuddering, the ill-fated girls were led away. 

Our own position was embarrassing : we feared a similar fate, but 
it was the Princess’s pleasure to view us in quite a different light. 

“Pray excuse this unwarrantable liberty on the part of two of my 
unruly subjects. I fear your rest has been disturbed, but let me offer 
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you some refreshment, after the fright you must of necessity have 
experienced,” she said courteously ; then throwing herself on one. of 
the most luxuriant fauteuils, she called out for wine. Then, as if by 
magic, a costly banquet was before us, and the Princess and the 
young Duchess of Thistlebank, her favourite, endeavoured to console 
us, while the pretty pages were in attendance, and filled high the 
golden cups with sparkling wine. 

But I seemed to see a sad scene in the magic mirror, as it were, of 
the rosy beverage. I saw our charming friends conducted down the 
dark and dismal stairs to the slimy dungeon beneath the moat. 
There were they shown mouldy straw for their beds, and hard crusts 
with a brown jug of brackish water for their supper. A few rays of 
ghostly moonshine struggling through the grated window only served 
to remind them of the bright outer world from which they had been 
so ruthlessly torn. I perceived, however, that our only hope of 
succouring them lay in dissembling. I nudged the aeronaut, and 
also winked at him, and we dissembled. After all, the supper was 
good, grills and devils of a very appetising character, and wines of 
rarest vintages. Conversation followed of a very agreeable turn, and 
the Princess Regnante left us in apparent satisfaction with our 
demeanour and information; after hoping that we should feel at 
home in the palace, and assuring us that we should want for nothing. 

After they had retired the aeronaut lighted his cheroot and re- 
marked, “ Faith, the supper wasn’t bad, but it was confoundedly 
heartless to be gormandising and guzzling while those pretty friends 
of ours are the deuce knows in what abominable situation.” 

“Tt is most distressing, but it is evident that we are as much 
prisoners as they are except that our cage has gilded bars and is well 
supplied with seed and groundsel,” I said, as I sorrowfully followed 
his example and lighted a pensive cheroot. 

“ But they have forgotten the rope-ladder,” said O’Connor, going 
to the balcony and drawing it up. 

“Britons never will be slaves,” I said, “except to women who 
govern by their charms alone.” 


Vy. 


THE REVOLUTION.—OUR ESCAPE. 


Tue events of the years 1789-1793 must have presented a succes- 
sion of absolute surprises to the old French aristocracy. The events 
which I am about to narrate as having happened at this epoch in the 
Island of Jupon were probably equally astonishing to the autocratic 
females who had been retaining man in an unnatural condition of 
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petticoated subserviency. The French noblesse little imagined that 
it was even possible, much less probable, that the despised canaille 
should actually rise in insurrection, and destroy that very sacred 
majesty itself, upon which they conceived that the circles of political 
and social life as positively depended as a wheel upon its axis. The 
ladies of Jupon as little supposed the likelihood of the lazy males 
exhibiting a sudden accession of excitement, zeal, and fervour for 
liberty. But they might have observed, if they had not reposed so 
securely in the possession of their fancied rights, that the manly brain 
had been gradually fired to boiling heat. Dissatisfaction had been 
long felt, and had now grown to actual disposition to rebel. 

Stimulated perhaps by the example of enterprise exhibited in our 
own arrival from the clouds, a society not altogether dissimilar in 
character to a trade’s union had been formed amongst the men, and 
organisations effected to prepare for a strike if necessary. One 
evening, soon after the events related, we were startled by our stern- 
looking and usually uncommunicative attendants each placing his 
forefinger against the side of his nose, and exclaiming “ Hush!” We 
simultaneously started, for the life we had been leading had shaken 
the nervous system of even the intrepid one. They then hurriedly 
told us a long story, to the effect that the men could endure their 
petticoats no longer, in fact that they wanted to cut them altogether, 
and, amongst other reforms, that they aimed at securing, in’ their own 
trousers’ pockets, those purses which were now. so complacently 
pocketed by the women. Gymnastic clubs had been distributed 
amongst the men, who had for some time been occupying their spare 
moments in strengthening their muscles. The women attached no 
more significance to this movement than we English to the spectacle 
of girls rowing on the Thames or taking to calisthenic exercises, 
rinking, or lawn tennis. If, continued our attendants, we would 
consent to remain quietly in the palace for some time longer, dis- 
simulating and keeping the Princess and her favourite amused, the 
day would not be far distant when the men of Jupon would be ready 
to rise suddenly in open revolt. They then requested us to accept 
the posts of leaders, and afterwards assume the sovereignty of the realm. 
The aeronaut and I found our courage and energy returning as these 
encouraging resolutions were communicated. 

So day rolled on after day, we had visits constantly from royalty, 
and it was pretty evident that the fair Princess was determined to 
make me hers. 

But while we were thus basking in the sunshine of royalty, the pot 
was already boiling in which was speedily to be cooked the goose of 
female supremacy. 

Secretly we were constantly descending our rope-ladder, to attend 
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the conferences of the insurrection. Our plan was that when the 
signal of the rising should be made, every man was to grasp the 
nearest-woman by the waist, and while securely imprisoning her with 
his lately acquired strength, he was to smother her with kisses unless 
she consented on the spot to a revision of the constitution. 

At length the momentous day arrived, the crisis was at hand—the 
storm lowered and the rising tide of oppressed males threatened to 
overwhelm the house of petticoat rule frailly raised on the sands of 
mistake. It was the Queen’s birthday, when the Isle of Jupon, and 
especially the capital, gave itself up to festivity and frolic. In the 
morning there was a review of Amazons; in the afternoon a garden 
party at the palace ; in the evening more festivities, a state banquet and 
a ball, and the entire illumination of the capital. Weapons of all sorts 
had been cast aside, and the whole town was en carnival. Not asign 
of revolt was perceptible. But as the hour of twelve approached, the 
men no longer stood in little groups chatting and laughing, but 
somehow near every woman stood a man. It had been arranged by 
bribing all the musicians in the palace, and at lesser entertainments, 
that as the great clock of the city struck midnight, every band was to 
strike up a maddening waltz. The device answered admirably. As the 
solemn strokes pealed out the waltz commenced, and every man at 
once grasped the nearest woman round the waist, took one turn round 
the room, then folding her in his arms kissed her to submission. 

Thus was the Revolution effected. A flourish of trumpets, followed 
by the simultaneous ascent of one thousand rockets, proclaimed the 
fact that I had the Princess Regnante in my arms. Everywhere the 
superior muscles of the men secured success. Here and there a few 
faces were torn by nails, or a few handfuls of hair were dragged out, 
but the victory was complete. The Princess accepted the position, 
and when in my arms I believe really liked it, and agreed to resign 
the throne to me on condition of my allowing her to share it with me 
—of course I mean the Regnancy, for the Queen was still alive. And 
now I was suddenly brought face to face with a difficulty, which I had 
almost forgotten in the flush of success, but which occasioned 2 
poignancy of anguish which showed that my heart had never recovered 
the wound inflicted upon it. In fact, as the Princess hung upon my 
arm, watching without apparent regret the demolition of the odious 
prison, which was one of the earliest measures undertaken by the new 
government, a pale, dishevelled, damp, and even dirty-looking but 
still handsome object stood reproachfully before me. It was Rose- 
dale. The throne was mine, but the queen of my heart had not 
shared my elevation, but very much the contrary. 

With similar expression, but more angry vehemence of gesture, 
Lady Pansy Harebell had presented ‘herself to the aeronaut, who had 
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made a prize of the Duchess of Thistlebank at the same moment as I 
had overcome the Princess. 

The intrepid one, equally with myself, was dismayed, and thought 
“how happy he could have been with either.” However, he arose, 
balloon-like, superior to circumstances. He at once grasped the 
notion that he could not throw aside his rich capture in favour of a 
younger sister’s portion. He coldly but affably inquired after her 
health, hoped that she had not suffered in spirits or constitution from 
her incarceration, and turned again to his Duchess. 

-As for myself, I felt my passion for Rosedale returning, but I 
resisted it by the stern aid of reason; and I also calmly asked after 
her health, expressed my regrets for the inconvenience to which she 
had been subjected, pleaded State business as an excuse, and retired 
with my Princess. But I confess that I writhed under the curls of 
scorn which I saw upon her lip as I turned from her; while the 
tears, half of sorrow, half of indignation, which glistened in her eyes 
almost melted me. However, sufficient of the ice of self-interest 
abided in my heart; but I felt that I had commenced my career as a 
monarch (limited) by being despised or hated. But one must rise in 
the world by trampling upon somebody. And it might be considered 
that I had acted nobly in sacrificing my personal feelings on the altar 
of duty. In fact there are at least two points of view from which 
every question may be regarded; and the longer I reflected the 
stronger became my convictions that I was a hero rather than a 
scoundrel. 

And now began my reign, for the old Queen abdicated, and the 
Princess and I were crowned in solemn state in the chief temple of 
the realm. 

I at once played popular monarch, and soon discovered the truth 
of our wonderful Shakespeare’s remark, “ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” Not that I slept so badly when between the sheets, 
but late to bed and early to rise had to become my motto; and when 
up I scarcely knew a moment’s peace. The aeronaut, in his combined 
bureaux of Premier, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Board of 
Works, in fact, as my Liberal Administration, became more enthusiastic 
every moment, and reminded me of nothing so much as his own 
balloon, except that he seemed likely to go down rather than up in 
the air of popular estimation. His vagaries occasioned me much 
anxiety, though his superior acquaintance with astronomy and other 
branches of knowledge, which had nothing whatever to do with states- 
manship, still caused many people to believe in him ; especially those 
that arrogated to themselves the appellation of advanced thinkers, and 
considered themselves altogether cleverer than their neighbours. 
Between councils and levees, banquets and balls, inaugurations and 
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ceremonials of every conceivable kind, I found that I earned my 
salary as sovereign very conscientiously. But certainly I had entirely 
got rid of ennui. I was no longer “used up”; indeed, I had not 
time to think whether I was enjoying life or not, but, in looking back 
upon that period of my existence, I appreciate the truth of the obser- 
vation that we do not know when we are happy. 

Now the Parliament of Jupon—which consisted of a House of 
Peeresses only, for the women had been far too conservative ever to 
dream of a popular assembly—had occupied itself principally in de- 
bating matters of fashion. It exercised so little influence upon the 
actual government of the land that it had not been thought requisite 
to dissolve it, and the ladies still continued to chatter interminably 
on these topics. But it occurred to my friend, rendered more soaring 
than ever by the popular acclamations which had acccompanied him, 
that he could strengthen himself in his flights of genius by a dissolu- 
tion and substitution of a male Parliament. I was averse to the plan 
myself, but he was not to be deterred, and, recollecting Cromwell, he 
strutted into the House one day and ordered his ironhearts, as the 
women had nicknamed our male bodyguard, to take away that 
bauble, pointing to a parasol, gorgeous as the King of Ashantee’s 
umbrella, which was elevated over the president’s head. But a Parlia- 
ment of women was not to be dissolved so easily. A fearful clamour 
of angry and excited voices arose, and finally the peeresses left the 
Chamber, dissolved only in tears. Their husbands, proud of their 
new responsibilities, hurried to console and protect them; and a 
national party was formed which had its headquarters in the salon 
of Lady Rosedale, with the intention of sending me and the aeronaut 
through the tomb, to learn discretion if possible. 

Although the calisthenic clubs had imparted a certain amount of 
vigour to the muscles of the men, and enabled them to secure a 
physical victory over the women, it was not so easy to restore strength 
to their enervated minds. The disarmed women took refuge in the 
weapons which we Europeans consider more becoming to their sex; 
and by smiles and tears, pretty chaff and pensive entreaty, speedily 
regained much of the power of which they had been deprived. Con- 
spiracies, cabals, and the common contumacy of an unsettled popula- 
tion rendered government impossible, the throne a seat of thorns, 
and the Administrative Board a plank of nails. Isummoneda House 
of Peers and issued writs for the election of a House of Commons; 
but women on platforms throughout the realm declaimed against the 
indecency of the new fashions in male attire, and protested against 
the attempts of the reforming party to lengthen feminine skirts. 
And, when politically excited, the inhabitants of this remarkable 
country could not, like the English, restrain their political enthusiasm 
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within the bounds of throwing brickbats at people’s heads or breaking 
windows. Civil war was proclaimed, and I found myself compelled to 
embody. an army of the enfranchised males to contest the sovereignty 
against: an array of Amazons, commanded by the gallant Rosedale. 
I could not endure the thought of injuring the graceful figures ‘of the 
women, and, relying on my old tactics, I gave orders to my men to 
bring them instantly to an engagement at close quarters, and° hug 
them like bears. 

Commencing with a shower of Greek fire, which was alarming 
rather than actually dangerous, accompanied with the fiercest glances, 
of the effect of which upon the hearts of my men I did entertain con- 
siderable apprehension, the fair enemy charged as ruthlessly as if they 
had been behind the counters of a fancy fair. Receiving the points 
of the feminine spears on their shields, my army closely followed my 
instructions, and again secured a temporary victory; but at the cost 
of their generals, the intrepid aeronaut and myself. Brought up under 
so different a system of education, accustomed from youth upwards’to 
regard ourselves as the social, though not political, slaves of woman- 
kind, we both fell before the angry looks of Rosedale and Harebell. 

Instead of attempting to embrace them, we timorously dropped: upon 
our knees and begged for mercy ; even the intrepid one having been 
struck down by the lightnings which flashed from the eyes of. his 
enraged lady-love. Seeing us thus captivated, our soldiers released 
their prisoners, in their turns besought compassion, and received it:on 
condition of acknowledging themselves conquered. In fact a coalition 
was formed between the sexes, on something like the old terms; and 
Rosedale and Harebell were clamorously proclaimed their leaders. 
And these peerless beauties subsequently became such popular 
favourites that :I could only compare their ‘position to that enjoyed in 
England by our charming princesses. But their indignation had not 
been softened by our submission. Cruel as ever, the unanimous voice 
of the feminine population applauded Rosedale and Harebell in con- 
demning the aeronaut and myself to have our perfidious hearts torn 
from our bodies, previously to our being bound to our balloon and 
sent upwards into space ; like too Mazeppas on an unbridled Pegasus. 
In vain we pleaded to the obdurate girls that they had already de- 
prived us of our hearts, that we had been only momentarily seduced 
from their sides by the glittering baits of ambition, and that we had 
been ever constant in reality. They simply said that they did not 
believe us, and that justice demanded that the heaviest penalties should 
be inflicted upon us from bigamous relations with the Princess Reg- 
nante and the Duchess of Thistlebank. 

I should here mention that upon receiving information of our 
incarceration the Princess had fled to the brother island, attended by 
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the Duchess, and had there received the homage of the people, as 
rightful possessor of the throne. 

Meanwhile the cowed one and I watched in trembling anxiety the 
inflating of the balloon from the narrow casement of our prison, and 
awaited in cold horror the agonies of the moment when our bleeding 
hearts would be torn for ever from us—hearts which had really always 
beaten with the utmost reverence, as well as affection, for woman. Yet 
we were both sorrowfully compelled to confess to ourselves, upon con- 
sideration, that our inconstancy had deserved the punishment. Still 
we could not quite resign ourselves to circumstances, and I bitterly 
bewailed the day when idleness and ennui had conspired to tempt 
me into a balloon at Cremorne. 

But assistance came from the quarter in which we least expected or 
deserved it. Rosedale and Harebell appeared, and with tears informed 
us that they could not stem the tide of popular wrath, that all the 
women in Jupon insisted upon having our hearts, but that they 
themselves would resign everything for our sakes if we would but 
take them with us up in our balloon. Pressing the lovely amiable 
beings to our hearts, we stealthily sought the courtyard of the palace, 
in which the inflated balloon wobbled gently to and fro in the light 
evening breeze. In another moment we had embarked, the cord was 
cut, and we were rising to the stars gazing with varying emotions 
down on the lime-lit city beneath us. 

Suddenly our balloon, rising, was caught by a more vigorous 
stratum of air, and we were whirled away till the brilliant city 
appeared but as a star in the firmament. 

* * * * 


* * 


Rat-a-tat-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat-tat!! “ Hot water, sir, it’s past eight 
o'clock!” “Hot water... .. Balloon! Rosedale! Psha! how 
ridiculous! Why, of course it’s all a dream,” I ejaculated, as my eye 
fell on an empty chloral bottle anda volume of Stuart Mill by my 
bedside. 
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China-Fancying : 


A CONTINENTAL REMINISCENCE. 





Never did the full force of the Horatian maxim—“ Nil ego contulerim 
jucundo sanus amico”—strike me so much as when starting, some 
years back, for my usual autumn trip on the Continent. Hitherto, 
what experiences of foreign travel had fallen to my lot had been 
gained in company of one or more friends; but now I was going 
alone amongst a people whose language was as familiar to me as 
Parisian French to an English servant, who invariably thinks that 
deafness in the foreigner is the only reason why good Saxon should 
not be comprehended. German is, to me,a dreadful tongue: the 
grammar is a maze of contradictions, into which I never ventured to 
penetrate: the verbs, the participles, and the awful fifteen-syllable 
compounds reduce me to a condition of hopelessness; the declensions, 
if possible, are worse still in their effect ; and as for the genders—ah! 
It is delightful enough to stroll through the Unter den Linden, to 
watch the all-ruling military etiquette on the Broglie at Strassburg, 
to mingle in the giddy crowd in the Prater, or to view the lovely 
panorama from the Kapuzinerberg in Salzburg, if there is at hand a 
friend to share one’s pleasure; but to be cooped up in a railway 
carriage, with everybody smoking around, and with all the windows 
closed, whilst a vehement discussion is being carried on in an 
altogether unknown tongue, partakes somewhat of the disagreeable. 
I once travelled in the cabriolet of an “ Eilwagen ” up the charming 
valley of the Inn, and had for my companion, in that most primitive 
and detestable of all so-called civilised conveyances, a little Jesuit 
priest from Italy: his knowledge of the German language was on a 
par with my own, but being of a very talkative disposition, he could 
not accept the polite shake of my head as a denial of any acquaintance 
with his own tongue, and it was only after repeated unsuccessful 
efforts to elicit my opinion on what seemed a variety of subjects 
that he gave in to necessity. After this our conversation, during 
several hours, until we shook hands affectionately at parting, ran as 
follows : 

“ Wie schén!” said I, with a delicate wave of the hand from under 
one corner of the hood which environed us, towards the mountains on 
my side of the valley. 

“ Ah! wie wunder hiibsch !” came as an echo from the farther seat, 
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with a similar wave of the hand towards the mountains on the oppo- 
site side. Thus it will appear I am not a good linguist; but on the 
other hand, I am not very much inclined to converse with strangers. 
I have had a whole history confided to me on the Underground 
Railway by a total stranger, who said, on bidding me farewell, that 
he should never have spoken to me of his affairs and his family as he 
had done, but that he knew we should never meet again! and I am 
sure this type of man is familiar to everybody; but, as I said before, 
I am content to go my own way and hold my peace, unless I have 
friends of my own at my side. 

The particular object I had in view on leaving England for my 
solitary holiday was to visit some parts of Germany hitherto un- 
familiar to me. I was sick to death of the Rhine: I had “done ” the 
Danube: I loathed the watering-places: I had visited more cathedrals 
than I could remember: neither the Tyrol nor the Black Forest, nor, 
more beautiful than any, the Salzkammergut, were entirely unknown 
to me, and I had alike shivered in the cold classicalism of Munich, 
and reyelled in the delicious medievalism of Nuremberg and Ratisbon. 
Where then should I so naturally bend my way as to Dresden, Saxon 
Switzerland, and Bohemia ? . 

Without further adventure than losing my train at Rotterdam, my 
baggage at one of the innumerable stations at Leipsic, and my temper 
when I was stranded at some unknown spot in the middle of the 
night, to which I had been carried on by mistake whilst asleep, I got 
to Dresden, and prepared to enjoy myself. It is needless to observe 
that I first went to the gallery of paintings, which I discovered after 
two or three vain attempts to penetrate into the private apartments 
of the palace, from which I was only kept by the pointed bayonet of 
the sentry. Palaces being common in Dresden, and the informa- 
tion afforded by my hotel concierge vague, it was not unnatural I 
should mistake my way; but when I did reach the gallery and had 
succeeded in discovering the secret and mysterious—not to say 
irritating—system on which the catalogue is founded, my troubles 
vanished. 

With the aid of Murray, Baedeker, and the concierge, I did my 
duty towards Dresden: I bought the photographs everybody buys; I 
examined with alternating admiration and disgust the curiosities of the 
Griine Gewdlbe: I went to the opera, and I strolled about the parks. 
But my visit was ill-timed. The great Madonna di San Sisto is as 
noble in the summer as the winter; the Royal treasure remains the 
same, and the music of the Opera is equally charming; but the city 
itself looks wretched in the autumn sun, its streets deserted, its 
markets left to a few old fruit-women, and its suburbs consigned to 
scaffolding, bricks, mortar, and mud. The Elbe slowly trickles over 
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half its bed; the steamers can with difficulty make their way upon 
its stream, and the old bridge which in winter scarce crosses the 
turbid river seems now to span more land than water beneath its 
numerous arches. 

From this dreary place I determined to run away ; but the concierge 
told me there was a notable exhibition of china then open, which I 
must visit. Now I did not know Dresden from Chelsea or Bristol 
from Capo di Monte, but it seemed absurd to leave a great centre of 
china ware without seeing more than one could by flattening one’s 
nose against a shop-window ; and so I bent my steps towards a palace 
as directed, and on this occasion I was fortunate enough to find the- 
right place without difficulty, owing to the existence of an enormous. 
allegorical procession in fresco on the palace wall which had been 
mentioned to me as a landmark. I entered a courtyard and passed up 
a large central staircase, unchallenged by the sentries, and guided by 
cards affixed to the balustrade upon each landing, on which were 
arrows pointing upwards to the exhibition. When I got to the top I 
turned the handle of a door facing me and walked into the room. 
The small table with visitor’s book and catalogues was at present 
unattended, and I strolled round the galleries in search of one of the 
royal servants, from whom to get information as to the time of closing, 
for it was now nearly four o'clock. I just caught sight of a man at 
the further end of a long room, when a magnificent Sévres vase 
attracted my attention for a moment; plates, cups, and groups of all 
kinds demanded a passing glance, and when I got to the top of the 
room the man had moved on. I looked, in vain, for the green livery 
of the palace, and walked round to the entrance door, intending to 
help myself to a catalogue and pay afterwards, when I found the 
attendant; but catalogues and visitor’s book were gone; a small 
bunch of keys took their place on the table, and a dreadful suspicion, 
to be immediately turned into a certainty, crossed my mind that 
I was locked in. 

From my school-days I have always had a great aversion to this 
kind of restraint. ‘“Lock-hours” are a dreadful institution: being 
“ gated” at college is more grievous still: and to me it is a source of 
much annoyance to be locked up in a railway carriage. But to be 
shut up in an exhibition in a foreign town with no friendly wall, as 
at school or college, or railway-key, as when travelling, to facilitate 
one’s escape, was truly awful. I was nearly starving, as I had been 
sight-seeing all day, and purposely avoided the twenty courses of the 
one o'clock table d’héte at my hotel; and now I was without hopes of 
food until I should get somebody to let me out. At first I was in 
hopes the custodian would return for his bunch of keys, and I made 
all the noise possible by rattling the door, stamping on the floor, and 
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the constant use of an umbrella and a chair as battering rams against 
the wall: then I carefully examined my prison to see if there was 
any other means of egress, but I found that I was in one of four con- 
nected galleries, forming an oblong and inclosing a small courtyard, 
into which all the windows looked, and which had the same deserted 
appearance as the room I was in. I could not reach any of these 
windows owing to the large glass cases of china in front of them, and 
after slowly pacing round the galleries I found myself again at the 
door where I had entered, without a chance of getting away by any 
other means. High in the wall of this room, opposite to the door, 
there was a small window, to which I clambered by means of a chair ; 
and here, from the height of the palace, I was just able to see part of 
the large courtyard through which I had entered; and as this 
position, if I could make anybody hear me, seemed to afford a possible 
hope of release, I made up my mind to stop and shout. I holloaed 
till I was hoarse, and then I resumed my walk round the rooms, this 
time carefully inspecting the china. There was no difficulty in 
seeing it: no crowds to elbow one away just as the most desired object 
was visible; no rustling of dresses, or pushing of a well-dressed mob ; 
labels gave the name of the different kinds of ware exhibited, and the 
bunch of keys I found on the table by the door enabled me to 
examine minutely any curious piece of workmanship that I fancied. 
I had never seen so grand a collection: from the delicate Japanese 
egg-shell saucer to the gigantic vases of modern Sevres, every de- 
scription of china was represented; and by the time I had completed 
the circuit of the galleries I found it was half past six o'clock. 

My attention was now attracted-by a placard which had previously 
escaped my notice, and which, after some difficulty in deciphering 


and more in comprehending its crabbed German characters, I dis- 


covered to mean that the china collection was open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays only, from 10 to 4. The day was Thurs- 
day, when, of course, the Exhibition was not open to the public, and 
I immediately began to abuse myself for my stupidity in coming, and 
the concierge for his imbecility in sending me intosuch a trap. I had 
spent a night some years previously among the slums of Rome, having 
lost my way in returning from the Opera, and being unable, as it was 
raining, to procure a cab; a peculiarity not confined to Rome on a 
wet evening. I had tramped for hours in the dark in the Tyrol and 
the Black Forest in search of some friendly native who could direct 
me to mine inn; and I was not unused to the so-called pleasures of a 
night in a Swiss chalet. But on such occasions I had either the 
excitement of finding my road or perchance of meeting a thief to 
keep up my spirits; and, at any rate, 1 had space to move,in and a 
friend at my side: but here I saw myself in a long draughty gallery, 
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half famished with hunger, having nothing but a stiff-backed wooden 
chair to form a bed, and fearful of moving after dark lest I should 
stumble over and damage some of the valuable china which crammed 
every available nook and encroached on the centre of the rooms. The 
prospect of such a night was scarcely cheerful, and I climbed up 
anew to the window which had a view of the outer world, and shouted 
and howled until I thought at last I caught an echoing voice, when I 
yelled with all my might and main for the “Schlossel.” No further 
answer reached my ear, and as it grew dark I closed the window and 
seated myself on the solitary chair, resting my arms upon the table. 
I tried to think of all the most agreeable things I could; of what a 
capital supper I should have if I did get out; of what I should do at 
Schandau and at Prague; of my former travels abroad, and the absurd 
incidents which had befallen me, such as the disgust of a German 
custom-house official who insisted on opening my fat courier-bag in 
search of cigars, and found—a foreign Bradshaw ; or the affectionate 
embrace with which an Italian gentleman saluted me—Heaven knows 
why !—at Genoa; of my friends at school and college ; and, ina 
word, of whatever had pleasant recollections for me. But my efforts 
were in vain: I could not get rid of the feeling that I was very 
hungry and more than a little cold; and the deep shadows about the 
galleries were unpleasantly suggestive of ghosts. My imagination 
conjured up all kinds of phantoms; weird shapes formed themselves 
in the corners of the room; and stories of murder and robbery, of 
secret societies, of tortures, and other horrors came crowding on my 
memory. Long, but at length successfully, my reason struggled 
with my fancy: I became able to realise that the Germany of Karl 
Y. was not the empire of Kaiser Wilhelm, and that racks, dungeons, 
vehmgericht, and brigands no longer existed. Moreover, the only 
ghost I had ever personally encountered had been a little old man, 
who, in the dress of a footman of a century back, entered a room I 
occupied in an old house in Wales during some wedding festivities, 
and in the middle of a very cold night heaped up my fire with coals. 
So I felt I had no cause to trouble myself about spiritual visitants ; 
and accordingly I began to think of what explanation I should make 
whenever my presence was discovered. 

My experience of Northern Germans convinced me there would be 
a row. Petty officialism is nowhere so rampant as in Prussia or 
Saxony; everybody is Herr Ober-something-or-other, with a great 
idea of his own importance and every one else’s incompetence ; rude- 
ness is at a premium, and the notion of a civil answer seldom passes 
across the mind of a North German. How different from the 
Austrian, the most truly courteous, the most unselfish of Europeans ! 
I thought on the many instances of kindness to myself, a perfect 
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stranger, which I could remember in Southern Germany, where a 
Prussian would have “ passed by on the other side:” and I began to 
institute comparisons between the Saxony I was in and the Bohemia 
I hoped shortly to visit. If soldiers make a country, give me 
Germany as an ally; but in time of peace give me Austria as a 
friend. Her troops may look like pigmies overweighted with their 
accoutrements and lost in their uncouth shakoes; when every eye 
must admire the martial precision, the strict discipline, and the neat 
equipment of the Prussian army: but for all the other desirable 
qualities which make a nation commend me to the Bohemians, the 
Austrians, and the Tyrolese. I continued moralising in this fashion, 
and every now and again pausing to blame my atrocious folly in 
getting involved in such a mess, until I heard ten o'clock strike. Soon 
afterwards I dosed off to sleep. 

Suddenly I was aroused by a great noise on the stairs, a key 
turned in the lock, the light of a dark lantern was thrown on my 
face, and a group of people entered the room, foremost among whom 
I recognised the green-liveried individual whom I had seen busy in 
the gallery when I had first entered it. He was in a towering rage, 
and began, as I fancied, abusing me: my own temper at the time was 
none of the best, but I was obliged to content myself with looking 
daggers at him and repeating in my loudest tones the only strong 
German expression I could think of, “ Tausend noch ein mal Donner 
und Blitz!” After a time he calmed down, and we entered upon a 
more amicable conversation: he understood about one word in ten 
that I said, and I not one syllable that came from him, as he spoke 
very fast, and his attendants all chimed in as a kind of chorus. I 
first endeavoured to point out to him I was not a thief—a fact that 
he had great difficulty in realising, and he dragged the whole party 
slowly round the galleries, whilst carefully inspecting each case to see 
whether it was intact. Then I assumed the offensive, and asked him 
what he locked me up for? why he had left the door open, if the ex- 
hibition was closed to the public, of which there was no notification 
outside? why he had not taken his keys with him? why he shut up 
the galleries without looking round to see whether they were empty ? 
Having been shaken in his first belief that I was a robber, the worthy 
man now seemed to fancy I must be a magician; he inspected my 
umbrella curiously, as if it were an instrument of evil: he examined 
my hat and my gloves, and turned me slowly round and round, 
vehemently asseverating all the while that nobody without a key 
could have got through the door, which was true; and that he had 
been all round the gallery just before leaving it, when nobody was in 
it—which was not. In a manner perhaps more forcible than. polite 
I hinted to my interrogator that he need no longer make a fool of 
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himself, but might let me go to my hotel; and whilst he continued to 
regard me with a puzzled stare, I inquired after the person who had 
answered my cries and given notice of my predicament to the cus- 
todian, and finding he was one of the group in the room I rewarded 
him with some silver. This man it seemed had listened for some time 
to my shouts, but it was only on my final yell for the keys that he 
could make. out whence my voice came, my head not being visible 
from below. He set off immediately in search of the custodian, and 
had been tracking him for hours from one part of Dresden to another. 
The sight of the money had a favourable effect on the royal servant ; 
and the effect was considerably increased when I produced my pass- 
port. He looked at it upside down, and returned it to me with a 
bow; and I almost regretted I had not tried him as I once did an 
official on the Italian frontier, who expressed himself quite satisfied, 
and returned to me with much grace as my passport one of Bradshaw’s 
maps. neatly folded up, which was the only thing I could find at hand 
when a notice in the railway-station informed me that nobody, unpro- 
vided with a passport could be. allowed to pass. When our party 
reached the door, we left the scene of my imprisonment, and soon 
afterwards the palace; in front of which a crowd had collected, to my 
great disgust. My friend, the custodian, however, was not yet done 
with me; he dismissed all the rest of his followers but two, who 
followed us. at afew paces’ distance, while we threaded our, way 
through. unknown streets and across the river in a pouring rain. 
After fifteen minutes’ walk we came to a large building of massive 
stone, where my conductor rapped loudly for admittance. In_a little 
while steps were heard approaching: bolts were drawn: the heavy 
door creaked on its hinges, and immediately afterwards closed , upon 
us. The young Saxon girl who opened it did not appear a very for- 
midable gaoler, and I wondered what was going to happen next. 
Through a long dark hall and a dismal and very dimly lit passage we 
followed her, passing in unpleasant proximity to some very, noisy and 
savage-looking dogs, who, however, slunk into their kennels at the 
girl’s voice; and at last we heard people talking, and entered a room 
where a family group was assembled. The father was seated com- 
fortably in an arm-chair, smoking with much apparent enjoyment an 
immense pipe: he had taken off his coat for his greater ease, and that 
garment hung from a peg upon the wall and displayed the now 
familiar green and gold of the royal livery. The wife and children 
were seated in different corners, engaged in what, to judge from their 
laughter, must have been a most agreeable discussion; and near the 
chimney a young man and maiden with most loving glances were 
enjoying each other’s society. 

The intense astonishment with which this group regarded my 
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arrival was most laughable: the official paused in his smoking: the 
mother and children left off talking to stare at the intruders, and the 
lovers even turned their attention from each other to more mundane 
and prosaic matters, while my former conductor related his adventure 
amid a running commentary of Ja’s, Gewiss’es, and similar expres- 
sions of assent and wonder. When he had ceased it was my turn, 
and I related in my best German what had befallen me. A blank 
look came over each countenance, which gradually became a smile and 
then a broad grin; finally, all burst out into a tremendous fit of 
laughter, in which I too felt compelled to join. As my German 
account did not elucidate matters, various members of the party began 
to cross-examine me, but as they got nothing more than a shake of 
the head or an “Ich verstehe nicht” in answer, not much was done 
in that way. At length the girl who had admitted us into the 
building said : 

“T spiks Engless. Vos for you do here?” I now launched out 
upon my narrative in my own tongue, which she interpreted piece- 
meal to the officials, as her knowledge of English was quite as small) 
as mine of her language. I fancy she must have made a wondrous 
tale of it; the shrugs of the shoulder, the exclamation of “Mein 
Gott!” on all sides gave way at last to sympathy for “Der Herr 
Englander,” and I became a kind of hero. I seized the opportunity 
to remonstrate with the folly of my captor, who, after I had entered 
the exhibition galleries through his own negligence in leaving the 
doors open, had regarded me as a thief, and walked me off under 
guard at night in the rain when I wanted supper and bed. But the 
interpreter’s English was not equal to my plan of attack, and my 
complaints in a German dress seemed only to afford food for merri- 
ment. My attempts to demonstrate that I was really the aggrieved 
party thus recoiled on my own head, and I made many a mental 
resolution that no power on earth should tempt me again to Dresden ; 
my thirst for information had set me sight-seeing, and then, forsooth, 
because I did visit the wretched galleries, for so in my disgust I con- 
temptuously considered them, I was deprived of food and rest, 
looked upon as a burglar who had broken into his Saxon Majesty’s 
palace, and marched about the city like a malefactor! A long dis- 
cussion arose between the officials, and I began to think I should still 
have to spend the night supperless and away from my hotel, I 
learned that I was in another palace, and that the individual in his 
shirt-sleeves was the chief custodian; but my companion’s English 
having been picked up during a couple of months’ stay in England 
without any previous teaching, she was unable to tell me what the dis- 
cussion between the two men was about, beyond a sentence here and 
there; and then it required much ingenuity, and sometimes far more 
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than I possessed, to twist her words and phrases into any conceivable 
sense. 

It was about eleven o'clock, so that I must have been released from 
my captivity in the china gallery almost immediately after I fell 
asleep, when the head official rose from his chair, took an extra long 
puff at his pipe, and a draught from a tumbler of beer at his side, and 
made me a little speech. I caught a word here and there, and from 
the constant repetition of “entschuldigen” I gathered that he was 
apologising for the inconvenience to which I had been put. When 
he had finished, we smiled and bowed at each other, and shook hands 
cordially. The interpreter very kindly added— 

“ All ver’ sorry. Zu may go.” 

I did not wait for a second hint, but started off under the same 
girl’s guidance to the door. As she drew back the cumbrous bolt, 
she said— 

“ Zu vill not tell it into ze publicum?” and when satisfied on this 
point she let me out. 

Some time has elapsed since then; and I have now recounted my 
experiences to warn other travellers to be careful where they go, and 
when ; lest perchance they, like the writer, may find themselves 
caught in a trap. 

I did not wish the laugh raised against me; and moreover, I had 
promised silence: so not even the concierge heard of my troubles, 
much as I should have liked to pitch into him. But next morning I 
quitted Dresden, and have not been there since. 
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BETTERTON, AND THE ACTORS OF THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


Srverat months before the Restoration, towards the end of 1659, 
theatres began to revive, and plays were openly performed at the Red 
Bull. The actors lost no time after “ the King had got his own again,” 
and Rhodes, formerly prompter at Blackfriars, who had turned book- 
seller during the troublous times, waited upon Monk, when he was 
encamped in Hyde Park, and obtained permission from him to open 
the Cockpit, in Drury Lane. Before the end of June, Beeston had 
opened the theatre in Salisbury Court, and the Red Bull company 
had fitted up a tennis court in Vere Street, Clare Market, for dra- 
matic representations. All the old theatres were about to pass away. 
Neither Blackfriars nor the Globe was: used after the suppression of 
playhouses in 1647. The Fortune, which had been once burned down 
and rebuilt, was abandoned in 1661; the Cockpit and the Red Bull 
survived two years longer; and the house in Dorset Gardens had 
been destroyed in 1649. 

In August 1660, the King granted to Thomas Killigrew, a Groom 
of the Chamber, and to Sir William Davenant leave to erect two new 
theatres—one in Drury Lane, the other in Salisbury Court—and the 
sole privilege of dramatic representations in London and West- 
minster. The first was to be called the King’s Company, the second 
the Duke of York’s. The articles of agreement between Davenant 
and his company give us a complete picture of the theatrical manage- 
ment of the period. 

“Tt is agreed that the general receipts of money of the said play- 
house shall—after the house-rent and hirelings [supers and inferior 
actors] and all other and necessary expenses of that kind be defrayed— 
be divided into fourteen proportions or shares, whereof the same 
William Davenant shall have four full proportions or shares to his 
own use,and the rest to the use of the company. It is further 
stipulated that the said company shall admit such a consort of 
musicians into the said playhouse for their necessary use as the 
said Sir William shall nominate and provide, during their playing in 
the said playhouse, not exceeding the rate of thirty shillings a day, to 
be defrayed out of the general expenses of the house before the said 
fourteen shares be divided.” It was further agreed that upon the 
opening of the new theatre in Salisbury Court, the proceeds should be 
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divided into fifteen shares—two to be paid Sir William towards 
house-rent, building, scaffolding, and making of frames for scenes, and 
a third was to be deducted for habits, properties, and scenes. Out of 
the remaining twelve he was also to receive seven, “to maintain all 
women that are to represent women’s parts, and in consideration of 
erecting and establishing these to be a company and his, the said Sir 
William’s pains and expenses to that purpose for many years.” He 
is to appoint half the door-keepers, the wardrobe-keeper and barber— 
at the public expense. There is another stipulation, which remained 
in force in all theatres until recent years, and is still insisted upon in 
the inferior provincial houses, that the management shall not provide 
the actors with hats, feathers, gloves, ribbons, swords, belts, bands, 
shoes and stockings. 

The two patents granted by Charles brought about another revolu- 
tion in stage affairs, by taking their direction out of the hands of the 
Master of the Revels, who had hitherto been omnipotent over them, 
and had derived considerable emoluments from their direction. ' Sir 
Henry Herbert, who still held the office, made a struggle to preserve 
his privileges, and forbade both companies to play without his authority 
and without paying the customary fees. It need scarcely be said 
that this defiance of the royal patent came to nothing. 

For his new theatre in Drury Lane, Killigrew bought a piece of 
ground called the Riding Yard, for which he was to pay £50 a year ; 
the present building stands upon the same site; the erection cost 
£1500 ; it was 112 feet from east to west, and 59 from north to south. 
Its existence was a brief one: it was opened in 1663, and burned 
down in less than nine years afterwards, in 1671. 

It was under Killigrew that the veterans of the stage enrolled 
themselves. Here were to be found those who remained of the actors 
of Charles I.’s time, most of whom had fought and bled for their 
royal master. The gentlemen of this company were entered as 
members of the royal household, provided with a livery of scarlet and 
silver, and were styled “ Gentleman of the Great Chamber.” Cibber 
does not know whether the same distinction was bestowed upon the 
Duke’s company: but both were great favourites with the public, and 
considered of so much importance by the court, that their government, 
and even their private differences and complaints, were personally 
ruled and decided by the King and his brother. 

Let us begin by briefly describing the principal members of the 
King’s company. Burt, an excellent tragic actor, had been a cornet 
of cavalry during the Rebellion. Mohun had been a major in the 
royal army, and always went by that title in the bills; he was a very 
fine performer, second only to Hart, and esteemed by King Charles 
even above him, with whom he sustained the opposite parts in tragedy. 
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Clun was a famous Iago; he was murdered one night, in 1664, in 
Kentish Town Road, then a lonely country track, while on his way to 
his country house at Highgate. Lacy is better known than any of 
these, from his portrait in three of his principal characters, painted by 
order of Charles II., and still to be seen at Hampton Court. Pepys 
describes his Teague in ‘The Committee’ as beyond imagina- 
tion. He was also a great Falstaff; was the original Bayes of Buck- 
ingham’s ‘ Rehearsal,’ in which he made a wonderful hit in mimicking 
Dryden. In Sir Robert Howard’s ‘Silent Woman,’ he ventured to 
be sarcastic upon the Court, and was locked up for the offence; and 
a quarrel between him and Sir Robert upon the subject caused the 
theatre to be closed for a short time. Lacy, however, was by and 
by restored to favour, and continued to enjoy it until his death in 
1681. Cartwright was another notable Falstaff. “Scum ” Goodman, 
a disgrace to the profession, who has been recently revivified in 
Tom Taylor’s ‘Clancarty,’ was a good actor; he was one of the 
Duchess of Cleveland’s favoured lovers, and attempted to poison two 
of her children ; he was afterwards mixed up in the Fenwick plot, and 
turned informer; of the end of this scoundrel nothing is known. 
Harris is frequently mentioned by Pepys; he at first belonged to 
Davenant’s company, but the old playgoer tells us that “he grew 
proud and demanded £20 for himself extraordinary, more than 
Betterton, or anybody else, upon every new play, and £10 upon 
every revival, which, with other things, Sir William Davenant would 
not give him, and so he swore he wouldnever act there more, in 
expectation of being received in the other house ; but the King would 
not suffer it, upon Sir W. Davenant’s desire that he would not, for 
then he might shut up house, and that is true. He tells me that 
his going is at present a great loss to the house. He tells me that 
the fellow grew very proud of late, the King and everybody else 
crying him up so high, and that above Betterton, he being a more 
ayery man, as he is indeed.” When Pepys entertained him at his 
house, he found him “a very curious and understanding person in all 
things, and a man of fine conversation.” He was an intimate friend 
of the diarist; we read of his dining with him and being conveyed 
to the theatre in his coach. 

Hart, who was Shakespeare’s grand-nephew, his father being the 
eldest son of the poet’s sister, was one of the most famous actors 
that ever trod the stage. Before the Rebellion he played women’s 
parts ; upon the closing of the theatres he took up arms for the King, 
and was given a troop of horse. He was the original of Lee’s 
Alexander the Great, and it was said that his action in that character 
was so excellent that no prince in Europe might be ashamed to learn 
deportment from him. Rochester called him the Roscius, Mohun the 
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Esopus, of the stage. ‘“ Were I a poet, nay, a Fletcher, a Shake- 
speare,” says one writer enthusiastically, “I would quit my own title 
to immortality, so that one actor might never die. This I may 
modestly say of him, nor is it my own particular opinion, but the sense 
of all mankind, that the best tragedies on the English stage have 
received their lustre from Mr. Hart’s performance.” “In the most 
wretched of characters,” says Rymer, “he gives a lustre and brilliance 
which dazzles the sight, that the shortcomings in the poetry cannot 
be perceived.” When he appeared in his great parts, Arbaces (‘ King 
and No King’), Amintor, Othello, Rollo (‘ Bloody Brother’), Brutus, 
Alexander, the theatre was always crammed. He was equally fine in 
comedy. “In all comedies and tragedies,” says a writer of the age, 
‘‘he was concerned in, he performed with that exactness and perfec- 
tion that not any of his successors have equalled him.” “ Mrs. Knipp 
tells me,” writes Pepys, “that my Lady Castlemaine is mightily in 
love with Hart of their house; and he is much with her in private, 
and she goes to him and do give him many presents.” Hart’s salary 
never exceeded £3 a week; but when he became a sharer he realised 
a thousand a year, a very fine income in those days. Upon his 
retirement in 1682 he was allowed forty shillings a week, but he 
died in the following year. 

Joe Haines was an excellent comic actor, a wit and a practical 
jester, whose society was sought by the best people of the time. He 
was a scholar, had been educated at Oxford, and had been Latin 
Secretary to Sir Joseph Williamson before he took to the stage. 
There are enough good stories told of his impudent and mischievous 
disposition to fill a small volume. Once he served Hart a cruel trick. 
The great tragedian rather arbitrarily insisted upon his going on one 
night for a senator in ‘ Catiline,’ although his position in the theatre, 
and his salary being fifty shillings a week, exempted him from such 
service. Joe resolved to be revenged; he put on a scaramouch dress, 
a large ruff, huge whiskers and a Merry Andrew’s cap, and thus 
attired, with a short pipe in his mouth and a three-legged stool in his 
hand, followed Catiline on to the stage. Hart was always so absorbed 
in the part he was acting, that he had no eyes or ears for anything 
else, and, no matter what occurred, would never suffer his attention to 
be for a moment distracted. When Joe entered, seated himself upon 
his stool and began laughing and grinning behind the tragedian’s 
back, the house was in a roar; but although he wondered what was 
amiss, he went on acting without once turning his head, until a move- 
ment in the part revealed to him the ludicrous scene. Haines was 
turned out of the theatre there and then. Soon afterwards he met 
with a naval chaplain who was seeking a living, and succeeded in 
persuading the credulous parson that he could procure him the 
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appointment of chaplain of the theatre, with a handsome salary. All 
he would have to do would be to summon the company to prayers 
every morning by ringing a bell and repeating the formula, “ Players, 
players, come to prayers!” “But,” he added, “there’s a terrible 
man there, named Hart, who will rush out and abuse you; but take 
no notice of him, he’s either mad or an atheist.” The next morning 
he introduced the clergyman behind the scenes, placed a bell in his 
hand, and disappeared to watch the joke. The victim began ringing 
his bell and shouting in a very sonorous voice, “ Players, players, 
come to prayers,” and all the company gathered round, highly amused, 
thinking he was insane, until Hart succeeded in obtaining an explana- 
tion. Upon which he very quickly opened his eyes to the trick that 
had been put upon his credulity, and, very indignant himself at it, 
invited the chaplain to dine with him. But this jest might have 
turned out seriously for the inventor, had not his ready wit been 
equal to any occasion ; for the victim had a choleric son, who sought 
him out and insisted upon his fighting upon the spot. “Give me 
only a few minutes to pray,” said Haines, “and I am at your service.” 
Upon which he fell upon his knees and supplicated in a loud voice for 
pardon for having previously killed seventeen men in duels, and for 
the eighteenth he was about to add to their number, which so cooled 
the challenger’s courage that he took to his heels. Once, when Joe 
was arrested in the street for debt, he saw the Bishop of Ely’s carriage 
coming along. Struck by an audacious idea, he said to the bailiffs, 
* That is my cousin, and if you will let me speak to him he will pay 
your demands.” ~ The bailiffs assented. Joe stopped the carriage, 
and, hat in hand, thrust his head through the window. “ My lord,” he 
said in a tone of great emotion, “here are two poor Catholic fellows 
who are so troubled: by doubts and scruples of conscience that I’m 
afraid they'll hang themselves.” “Let them come to me to-morrow 
morning and I'll satisfy them,” said the bishop. Joe was set free, 
and next morning the two men waited upon his lordship. “Now, 
what are these scruples of conscience you have ?” inquired the bishop. 
“Please, your lordship, we have no scruples of conscience,” answered 
one of the fellows, “we are bailiffs who yesterday arrested your cousin, 
Joe Haines, for £20, and you said you would satisfy us.” And 
the bishop thought it best to do so. 

In James I1.’s reign Joe pretended to be a convert to the Catholic 
faith, and declared that the Virgin had appeared to him. Lord 
Sunderland sent for him, and asked him if this was really true. 
“Yes, my lord,” replied Haines, “I assure you ’tis a fact.” “How 
was it, pray ?” inquired my lord. “Why, as I was lying in my bed, 
the Virgin appeared to me and said, ‘Arise, Joe!” “You lie, you 
rogue,” retorted Sunderland, “for if it had been the Virgin herself, 
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she would have said Joseph, if it had only been out of respect for her 
husband.” After the Revolution he appeared upon the stage in a 
white sheet, taper in hand, and delivered some doggrel rhymes in 
sign of recantation. He died in 1701. 

In 1629, as I have recorded in a previous article, theatre-goers 
were so shocked by the appearance of women upon the public stage, 
that they hissed and pelted them off. In Davenant’s patent, issued 
thirty-one years afterwards, occurs this clause: “Whereas the 
women’s parts in plays have hitherto been acted by men, at which 
some have taken offence, we do permit and give leave for the time 
to come that all women’s parts be acted by women.” What a change 
in public opinion in so short a period! Yet boys continued to share 
in the performance of female characters for some years after the 
Restoration. In 1672, ‘ Philaster’ and other pieces were acted at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields entirely by women, and Dryden wrote 
two very indecent prologues for the occasion. Desdemona was the first 
English part sustained by a lady, and that important event in stage 
history took place on the 8th of December 1660, at the Red Bull. 
A prologue, still extant, was written by one Thomas Jordan for the 
occasion, and entitled, “A Prologue to introduce the first woman that 
came to act on the stage, in the tragedy called ‘ The Moor of Venice.’ ” 
The half-apologetic tone of the composition shows the experiment was 
approached with some misgivings. How it was received on that 
occasion has not been recorded, neither do we know the name of the 
person who had the honour to be the mother of the English stage. 
It lies between Mrs. Sanderson, Mrs. Hughes, and the Marshals. Pepys 
notes the 3rd of January 1661 as the first time he ever saw actresses 
upon the stage; the play was Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Beggar’s 
Bush’: this must have been in the Vere Street Theatre. Killigrew 
stole a march upon Davenant, and introduced female performers first. 

Neither Mrs. Knipp nor Anne and Rebecca Marshall, names 
familiar to all readers of ‘ Pepy’s Diary,’ appear to have possessed any 
striking talents, although they were handsome and fascinating. 
Passing over them, we come to Nell Gwynne. A house is shown 
at Hereford as her birthplace ; but the scene of that event was more 
probably the Coal-Yard, Drury Lane, a thoroughfare still existing. In 
1650, when little more than a child, she sold oranges in the pit of the 
theatre, and her ready wit and powers of fascination rendered her a 
great favourite with the gallants of the playhouse, a crowd of whom 
would usually be gathered about her. By-and-by she attracted the 
attention of Hart, who, thinking she might be turned to good account 
upon the stage, took her as a pupil. She is said to have made her 
first appearance in Dryden’s ‘Indian Emperor,’ at Drury Lane, in 
1665, being then about fifteen years of age. It is in that year Pepys 
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first mentions her as “ pretty, witty Nell, at the King’s House.” In 
1666 he writes, “ Knipp took us all in (to a box at the theatre) and 
brought to us Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted the great part, 
Celia, to-day (in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Humorous Lieutenant’) 
very fine, and did it very well. I kissed her, and so did my wife ; and 
a mighty pretty soul she is.” In the next year he sees her play in 
Dryden’s ‘ Maiden Queen,’ and falls into great raptures. “There is 
a comical part done by Nell, which is Florimal, that I never can hope 
ever to see the like done again by man or woman. The King and the 
Duke of York were at the play. But so great a performance of a comical 
part was never, I believe, in the world before as Nell do this, both as a 
mad girl, then most and best of all when she comes like a young gallant, 
and hath the motions and carriage of a spark the most that ever I 
saw any man have. It makes me, I confess, admire her.” In person 
she was below the middle height, with very small feet, not beautiful, 
her eyes being very small, and they became almost invisible when she 
laughed, but the vivacity of her features made amends for all short- 
comings. She was never a great actress; but was airy, fantastic, 
sprightly, sang and danced, and was admirably adapted for the 
lighter parts. She left the stage for a time in 1667, and was seen 
by Pepys in company with Lord Buckhurst at Epsom. “Poor girl,” 
he says, “I pity her. But more the loss of her at the King’s House.” 
In the same year he notes her return. “ With my Lord Brouncher 
and his mistress to the King’s playhouse, and there saw ‘ The Indian 
Emperour,’ where I find Nell come again, which I am glad of ; but was 
most infinitely displeased with her being put to act the Emperour’s 
daughter, which is a great and serious part, which she does most 
basely.” Nelly could never play tragedy. In another entry, soon 
afterwards, he notes that Nell had been left by Lord Buckhurst, and 
that he was making sport of her, and swearing she had had all she 
could get of him ; and “ Hart, her great admirer, now hates her, and 
that she is very poor, and hath lost my Lady Castlemaine, who was 
her great friend also; but she is come to the playhouse, but is 
neglected by them all.” According to Curll, it was in speaking the 
Epilogue to Dryden’s ‘ Tyrannic Love’ (1669) that she first captivated 
the King; and so strong was the impression she made upon him, that 
when the curtain fell he went behind the scenes and carried her off 
there and then. It is one of Dryden’s wittiest, and so appropriate to 
the speaker that I transcribe the personal lines. As Valeria, she had 
stabbed herself at the end of the play, and the stage-keeper was about 
to carry her off, when up she sprang with 


“Hold! are you mad? You d—d confounded dog! 
I am to rise, and speak the epilogue.” 
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“TI come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye, 
I am the ghost of poor, departed Nelly. 
Sweet ladies, be not frighted, I'll be civil, 
I’m what I was, a little, harmless devil. 
* * * * 


To tell you true, I walk because I die 
Out of my calling in a tragedy. 

Oh poet, d—d dull poet; who could prove 
So senseless to make Nelly die of love! 

* * * * 


As for my epitaph, when I am gone, 

Till trust no poet, but will write my own: 
‘Here Nelly lies, although she liv’d a slattern, 
Yet died a princess, acting in St. Catherin’.’” 

In the prologue to another of Dryden’s plays, ‘Almanzor and 
Almahide,’ 1670, she appeared in a straw hat, as large round as a cart- 
wheel, which almost entirely hid her. It was in ridicule of a piece at 
the other house. This seems to have been her last appearance upon 
the stage. Her wit and talent for mimicry, which was exercised upon 
every person of the court, pleased the King hugely, and she held her 
empire over him to the last. Unlike his other mistresses, she was 
never unfaithful to him, not even after his death. There is a capital 
story told of her and Mdlle. Querouaille (the Duchess of Portsmouth). 
This lady pretended that she was related to all the great families of 
France, and never omitted to put on mourning when any member of 
French aristocracy expired. Once, about the same time, a French 
prince and the Cham of Tartary died. Mdlle. Querouaille donned her 
mourning as usual, and, on this occasion, so did Nelly. She was 
asked for whom she had put on black. “ For the Cham of Tartary,” 
she answered. “ What relation was he to you?” was the laughing 
question. “The same that the prince was to Mdlle. Querouaille,” 
she retorted. She died in 1687, being only thirty-eight years of age. 
All her life she had been most charitable ; of all the King’s mistresses 
she had been the only popular one; the mob never attacked her as 
they did the others, and her name was usually, if not always, excepted 
from the lampoons and invectives so freely cast upon the others. 

Turn we now to the other house. Davenant removed his company 
from Salisbury Court to Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1662. This theatre was 
soon found to be too small, and a new one was commenced in Dorset 
Gardens. It was not opened, however, until 1671, and after its pro- 
jector’s death. As might be expected, there was a strong rivalry between 
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the two houses. The elaborate spectacles, which were a special feature 
of Dorset Gardens, were frequently ridiculed at Drury Lane, and Dryden 
attacked them in the prologue written for the opening of the new 
theatre, after the fire, 


“You who each day can theatres behold, 
Like Nero’s palace shining all with gold, 
Our mean ungilded stage will scorn, we fear, 
And for the homely room disdain the cheer.” 


Long deprivation of theatrical amusements made the people eagerly 
flock to them upon their revival, and for some years both companies 
were exceptionally prosperous; but Drury Lane had the finer actors, 
especially after Kynaston and several others seceded from Lincoln’s 
Inn; and when the novelty began to wear off, this superiority told 
against Davenant, who was then obliged to resort to scenic displays 
and music, to expensive dresses and decorations, to add a new attraction. 
Both after a time began to suffer so much from a most contemptible 
rivalry, that they were driven to petition the King to suppress it—this 
was no more than a peep-show in Salisbury Change! Then dissatis- 
faction and insubordination were within; Hart and Mohun were 
growing old, and younger actors were impatient to take their places. 
At length these disagreements rose to such a height, and the audiences 
fell off so considerably, that in 1682 the King commanded the two 
companies to amalgamate. This union was so much in favour of the 
Duke’s that Hart quitted the stage in disgust. Mohun died soon 
afterwards, and thus left the aspirants a clear field. Such a monopoly, 
however, was not at all beneficial to the actors, either as artistes or 
individuals. The profits. were divided into twenty shares, ten for the 
proprietors, and ten divided and subdivided among the principal 
performers. The proprietors sold their shares to speculators, men 
utterly ignorant of stage affairs, but who were thus admitted to a 
vote in their management. A republic so constituted was not likely 
to thrive; public support fell off, the expenditure was greater than 
were the receipts, and a large debt was contracted; as an effort to 
stimulate the languid taste of the public, showy spectacles and dramatic 
operas were produced, and large sums paid to singers and dancers. 
There were murmurings and discontent among the old actors, whose 
salaries were not only reduced, but very ifregularly paid, and, to add 
to their sense of wrong, young and inferior performers were at times 
placed over their heads. At length Betterton, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. 
Barry, and several others of the principals, in 1695, waited upon King 
William and solicited permission to build a new theatre in the Tennis 
Court in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. What followed has 
been already related in the article upon “ The Cibbers.” 
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Having traced the history of the stage so far, let us return to the 
actors. First, a word about the manager of the Duke’s company. 
Davenant was said to have been a natural son of Shakespeare, and he 
never denied the imputation. His mother, a very beautiful woman, 
kept the Crown Inn at Oxford, where it was said the great poet used to 
sleep when journeying between London and Stratford. William was 
in his boyhood a page to several noble personages; in his youth he 
wrote plays and verses; was made Laureate after Jonson’s death ; 
served in the civil wars, under the Marquis of Newcastle, as General of 
Ordnance, and conducted himself so bravely that he was knighted by 
that nobleman ; he was afterwards taken prisoner, and he would have 
been executed but for the intercession of two gentlemen (it has been 
said of Milton), to whom he had shown great kindness when they were 
in a similar strait. We now find him closing his adventurous career 
as a theatrical patentee. 

Before passing on to the great dramatic names of this period, many 
of which extend into the eighteenth century, we will glance at one or two 
of those which belong wholly to Charles II.’s reign and to the Duke’s 
company, as it stood in 1662. First in this list comes beautiful Mrs. 
Davenport, of whom a romantic story is told in the Grammont 
Memoirs. A woman of unblemished virtue, she was, after most 
desperate importunities of another kind, entrapped into a sham 
marriage with the Earl of Oxford, who, after the honeymoon, brutally 
informed her that the ceremony, which had been performed by his 
trumpeter, was no marriage at all. Half distracted, she sought the 
King, threw herself at his feet, and demanded justice. But the 
only reparation she could obtain was an annuity of three hundred 
a year, upon which she retired from the stage. 

Mary or “ Moll” Davies, supposed to be the natural daughter of the: 
Earl of Berkshire, was more notorious as one of King Charles’s 
mistresses than celebrated as an actress. She was mostly famed for 
her dancing. “ Little Miss Davies,” writes Pepys (1666), “ did dance a 
jigg after the end of the play, and there telling the next day’s play : 
so that it come in by force only to please the company, to see her 
dance in boy’s clothes ; and the truth is, there is no comparison between 
Nell’s dancing the other day at the King’s House in boy’s clothes and 
this, this being infinitely beyond the other.” 


“Who would not think to see thee dance so light, 
Thou wert all air, or else all soul and spirit,” 
wrote Richard Flecknoe. 


She was equally charming as a singer; and it is said that she owed 
her disgraceful elevation to her beautiful singing of the old ballad, 
“My lodging is on the cold ground,” and of another commencing 
with— 
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“Tl crown thee with a garland of straw then, 
And marry thee with a rush ring,” 


fascinating the King by these ditties, as Nell Gwynne had by her 
witty Epilogue. Her daughter, Mary Tudor, married the second 
Earl of Derwentwater. 

I shall now take Cibber’s list of the principal actors, who formed 
the amalgamated company in 1690. 

Betterton, Mountfort, Kynaston, Sandford, Nokes, Underhil and 
Leigh, Mrs. Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Leigh, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. 
Mountfort, Mrs. Bracegirdle. Most of them came upon the stage in 
King Charles’s reign, although their career extended into the 
eighteenth century. 

In writing of the actors of this period, I shall fall back, whenever 
it is possible, upon those inimitable pen-and-ink sketches of Colley 
Cibber’s, in which they are delineated with a fidelity more than 
photographic, since we can see them move, watch every varying ex- 
pression of their features, almost hear every modulation of their voices. 
‘The Apology’ is now so scarce and so little read, that I need not make 
much excuse for such long extracts, as they will be quite new to the 
majority of my readers. To begin with the greatest—Thomas Betterton. 

This noble actor was born in Tothill Street, Westminster, in 1635 ; 
his father was under-cook to the King. Being ofa studious disposition, 
he was apprenticed to Rhodes, the bookseller, who had been wardrobe- 
keeper at the Blackfriars Theatre in Charles I.’s time, and who, as we 
have seen, was the first to obtain a theatrical licence after the sup- 
pression of the theatres. Upon which young Betterton, fired perhaps 
by the old man’s stories of the past glories of the stage, joined his 
company, and from the first displayed dramatic talent of a very high 
order. In 1662 Davenant engaged Rhodes’ entirecompany. Better- 
ton soon became a great favourite of the King’s, and Charles sent him 
over to Paris to observe the working of the French theatres, and to 
adopt any improvements he might see. In 1663 he married Mrs. San- 
derson. When the pastoral of ‘ Calista, or The Chaste Nymph,’ was 
represented at Court by the nobility, he was employed to instruct the 
gentlemen, while his wife was selected to tutor the Duke of York’s 
daughters, Mary and Anne, in their parts. In memory of which the 
latter lady, when she became Queen, settled £100 a year upon Mrs. 
Betterton. Pepys, seeing him as early as 1661 in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘Bondman,’ calls him “the best actor in the world.” 
“ Such an actor,” says Isaac Bickerstaff (‘ Tatler, No. 167), “as Mr. 
Betterton, ought to be recorded with the same respect as Roscius 
among the Romans ....I have hardly a notion that any per- 
former of antiquity could surpass the action of Mr. Betterton in any 
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of the occasions in which he has appeared upon the stage.” In the 
same paper there is a fine criticism upon his Othello, well worth 
reading. Hart, however, was perhaps superior to him in the Noble 
Moor; but, as Hamlet, all authorities combine in pronouncing him to 
have been unapproachable ; he was instructed in the part by Davenant, 
who had frequently seen it performed by Taylor, Burbadge’s successor. 
Among Cibber’s fine pictures of this actor’s performance is one of the 
Ghost scene, “which,” he says, “he opened with a pause of mute 
amazement ; then rising slowly, to a solemn trembling voice, he made 
the Ghost equally terrible to the spectator as to himself; and in the 
descriptive part of the natural emotions which the ghastly vision gave 
him, the boldness of his expostulation was still governed by decency— 
manly, but not braving ; his voice never rising into that seeming out- 
rage, or wild defiance of what he naturally revered.” Booth used to 
say, “ When I played the ghost to him, instead of awing him he 
terrified me!” “A farther excellence in Betterton,” continues 
Cibber, “‘was that he could vary his spirit to the characters he 
acted. Those wild, impatient starts, that fierce and flashing fire 
which he threw into Hotspur, never came from the unruffled 
temper of his Brutus; when the Betterton Brutus was provoked, 
in his dispute with Cassius, his spirit flew only to his eye; his 
steady look alone supplied that terror, which he disdained an 
intemperance in his voice should rise to. Thus with a settled 
dignity of contempt, like an unbending rock, he repelled upon 
himself the foam of Cassius.” “ Betterton,” says the same critic, 
in another place, “had so just a sense of what was true or false 
applause, that I have heard him say, he never thought any kind 
of it equal to an attentive silence; that there were many ways of 
deceiving an audience into a loud one; but to keep them hushed and 
quiet was an applause which only truth and merit could arrive at: 
of which art there never was equal master to himself. From these 
various excellences, he had so full a possession of the esteem and 
regard of his auditors, that upon his entrance into every scene he 
seemed to seize upon the eyes and ears of the giddy and inadvertent.” 
In ‘ Tatler,’ No. 71, we read that he played Hamlet at seventy, “and 
by the prevalent power of proper manner, gesture and voice, appeared 
through the whole drama a young man of great expectation, vivacity, 
and enterprise. The soliloquy where he began the celebrated 
sentence of ‘To be, or not to be!’ the expostulation where he explains 
with his mother in her closet; the noble ardour after seeing his 
father’s ghost; and his generous distress for the death of Ophelia, 
are each of them circumstances which dwell strongly upon the minds 
of the audience, and would certainly affect their behaviour on any 
parallel occasion in their own lives.” Yet it was at threescore and ten 
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this fine actor said that he was only just beginning to learn his 
difficult art! I am inclined to think, however, that some of the all 
but universal eulogium which contemporaries vied with each other in 
piling upon Betterton was due to the high character and almost 
faultless life of the man, who in this respect, beyond even his great 
abilities, was and ever will be one of the noblest ornaments of his 
great profession. There was no person in the land too high to 
honour him; Bishop Tillotson received him as a guest at his table. 
To Cibber he was the first great actor he had seen : as a youth he had 
reverenced, almost worshipped him, and learned to see his great parts 
only with his eyes; therefore no other actor ever approached, in 
Cibber’s opinion, to this first ideal. Yet, judging by what has been 
written upon both, I am inclined to place Hart above Betterton ; 
the former had the finer presence, and was equally excellent in tragedy 
and coniedy, which the latter was not. For although he is said to have 
been admirable in Sir Toby Belch, Sir Solomon Single, and Falstaff, 
his appearance was ill-adapted to genteel comedy. Anthony Aston, in 
his ‘Supplement to Cibber’s Apology,’ although acknowledging him to 
be “a superlatively good actor,” describes him as being clumsy in figure, 
with a large head, a short thick neck and a stoop in the shoulders, small 
eyes, a broad pock-marked face ; as being corpulent in body, with thick 
legs, large feet and short fat arms thathe rarely raised above his stomach ; 
his voice, he says, was “low and grumbling,” yet he adds, “he could 
attune it to an artful climax, which enforced universal attention even 
from fops and orange-girls.” Cibber acknowledges that he did not 
exceed the middle stature, that his aspect was serious and penetrating, 
his limbs nearer athletic than delicate proportions, and his voice more 
manly than sweet ; which description is a euphuistic confirmation of 
Aston’s. His style must have been somewhat ponderous and artificial 
—more of the Kemble than of the Garrick school—as may be gathered 
from Cibber’s definition of perfect acting in the following passage. 
“The voice of a singer is not more strictly tied to time and tune, 
than that of an actor in theatrical elocution: the least syllable too 
long, or too slightly dwelt upon in a period, depreciates it to nothing ; 
which every syllable, if rightly touched, shall, like the brightening 
stroke of light from a master’s pencil, give life and spirit to the 
whole. I never heard a line in tragedy come from Betterton, where- 
in my judgment, my ear and my imagination, were not fully satisfied ; 
which, since his time I cannot equally say of any actor whatsoever.” 
An elocution so nicely weighed would be tedious and pedantic to our 
modern ideas. Aston tells us, “when he threw himself at Ophelia’s 
feet, he appeared a little too grave for a young student just from the 
University of Wittenberg,” and that “his repartees were more those 
of a philosopher than the sporting flashes of young Hamlet.” But 
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such shortcomings were, after all, but slight blemishes on what must 
have been a grand genius. There is much to be said in favour of the 
artificial as well as of the natural style of acting; a truly great actor 
can make either acceptable. Garrick created a taste for the natural 
school ; the Kembles took back the audience to the artificial ; Kean 
made another revolution; Macready a fourth; the imitators of each 
wearied and disgusted audiences and prepared them for the change ; 
there were scores of actors who could pause, and strut and mouth 
and preach and “imitate humanity so abominably,” but only the 
Kembles could vivify this style with the grandeur, majesty, the soul, 
the atmosphere that made it great. Hundreds could rant and grimace, 
break metre in hoarse and unmusical accents, and “ out-Herod 
Herod,” but, unillumined by the lightning flashes of Kean’s genius, 
it was all fustian. Yet the turgid pomposity of the one counterfeit 
is scarcely more objectionable to art than the flippant, vulgar, sham 
realisms of the other. Genius creates the fashion for its own style 
of expression. Talent may be imitated, but genius never. 

Betterton’s last appearance upon the stage was on April 10th, 1710, 
as Melantius, in ‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ before one of the largest 
and most distinguished audiences ever gathered within the walls of a 
theatre; even the stage was crowded with spectators. He was 
suffering at the time from a severe attack of gout, and before he could 
put one foot even into a slipper and limp upon the stage, was obliged 
to use very violent applications. He greatly exerted himself, and 
acted with even more than his wonted spirit. Three days afterwards 
he was no more; he had driven the gout to his head, and it proved 
fatal. He had been for fifty-one years the delight of London theatre- 
goers. His funeral was the subject of one of the most beautiful 
papers in the ‘Tatler’ (No. 167). “Having received notice,” it 
begins, “that the famous actor, Mr. Betterton, was to be interred this 
evening in the cloisters near Westminster Abbey, I was resolved to 
walk thither and see the last offices done to a man whom I had always 
very much admired, and from whose action I had received more 
strong impressions of what is great and noble in human nature, than 
from the arguments of the most solemn philosophers, or the deserip- 
tions of the most charming poets I have ever read.” Mrs. Betterton 
was an admirable actress. Pepys, who always calls her Ianthe, from 
the part she played in ‘The Siege of Rhodes,’ praises her sweet voice. 
She survived her husband only eighteen months. 

There is only one what is called good story told in connection 
with Betterton. In his latter years he was a landed proprietor in the 
neighbourhood of Reading. A farmer coming up to London to pay 
his rent while Bartholomew Fair was on, the actor took him, as a sort 
of treat, to see the humours of that wonderful assemblage. They 
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went into a puppet show, and the countryman was so delighted with 
Punch that he swore he would drink with him. “ But they are only 
rags and sticks,” explained his conductor; an explanation which the 
former would not believe until he was taken behind the canvas and 
shown the puppets hanging up after their performance. At night 
Betterton placed him in front of the theatre. The play was ‘The 
Orphan,’ and he and Mrs. Barry were performing the principal parts. 
If he was delighted with the puppets, how wonderfully would he be 
impressed by the sublime acting of these great flesh and blood per- 
formers! ‘Well, how dost like the play ?” was Betterton’s inquiry 
when he met him after the performance. “I don’t know,” answered 
the farmer indifferently, “but it’s well enough for sticks and rags.” 
Hodge was evidently a man of fixed ideas, and held tenaciously to 
those he received. 

Cibber says that Mountfort was, in tragedy, the most affecting lover 
within his memory. With a fine and handsome appearance, his 
addresses were resistless from the very tones of his melodious voice, 
“ which gave his words such softness, that,” as Dryden says, 


“Like flakes of feather’d snow, 
They melted as they fell.’” 


In comedy he was inimitable. “ He had a particular talent in giving 
life to bonmots and, repartees ; the wit of the poet seemed always to 
come from him extempore, and sharpened into more wit from his 
brilliant manner of delivering it. . . . He could at once throw off 
the man of sense for the brisk, vain, rude and lively coxcomb, the 
false, flashy pretender to wit and the dupe of his own sufficiency. 
Of this he gave a delightful instance in the character of Sparkish, 
in Wycherley’s ‘Country Wife.’ In that of Sir Courtly Nice, his 
excellence was still greater ; there the whole man, voice, mien, gesture, 
was no longer Mountfort, but another person. There the insipid, 
soft civility; the elegant and formal mien; the drawling delicacy of 
voice, the stately flatness of his address, and the empty eminence of 
his attitudes were so nicely observed and guarded, &c. A melancholy 
and tragic end was poor Mountfort’s at the age of thirty-three. 

One Captain Hill, a roué, made desperate love to Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
who would not listen to his addresses. In some way the fellow got 
it into his head, perhaps because they played lovers in the comedies, 
that Mountfort was a favoured rival, and the bar to his own success, 
an idea that had not the slightest foundation in truth. One night, in 
company with Lord Mohun, of duelling notoriety, and six hired ruffians, 
he endeavoured to carry off the actress as she came out of the house 
of a friend she had been visiting. But her screams soon brought a 
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rescue, and she was conducted home in safety. Baffled in their plot, 
the two villains swore they would be revenged upon Mountfort, and 
waited about Norfolk Street, Strand, where he lodged, until they saw 
him returning home. Lord Mohun went up to him and saluted him ; 
as he did so, Hill came behind, and after striking him upon the head, 
passed his sword through the unfortunate actor’s body, before he had 
time to draw in his defence. He died three days afterwards, and lies 
buried in St. Clements Danes. Lord Mohun was killed, as is well 
known, some say treacherously, in a duel with the Duke of Hamilton. 
The peers did not consider murder was proved against Hill, and, to 
their disgrace, acquitted him. 

Mountfort’s wife, who afterwards married Verbruggen, was even 
more famous than her husband, and, Cibber says, “ was mistress of more 
variety of humour than I ever knew in any one woman actress.” His 
sketch of this lady is the finest of all his fine portraits. She was 
equally at home in the broadest personation of a country wench and 
in the finest of fine ladies: “In a play of D’Urfey’s, now forgotten, 
call’d ‘ The Western Lass,’ which part she acted, she transform’d her 
whole being, body, shape, voice, language, look, and features into 
almost another animal; with a strong Devonshire dialect, a broad 
laughing voice, a poking head, round shoulders, an unconceiving eye, 
and the most be-diz’ning dowdy dress, that ever covered the untrained 
limbs of a Joan Trot. To have seen her here, you would have thought 
it impossible the same creature could ever have been recover'd, to 
what was as easy to her, the gay, the lively, and the desirable. Nor 
was her humour limited to her sex; for while her shape permitted, 
she was a more adroit pretty fellow than is usually seen upon the 
stage. Her easy air, action, mien, and gesture, quite changed from the 
quoif, to the cock’d hat, and cavalier in fashion. People were so fond 
of seeing her a man, that when the part of Bayes in the ‘ Rehearsal ’ 
had, for some time, lain dormant, she was desired to take it up, which 
I have seen her act with all the true, coxcombly spirit and humour 
that the sufficiency of the character required. 

“ But what found most employment for her whole various excellence 
at once was the part of Melantha, in ‘ Marriage a la Mode.’ Melantha 
is as finished an impertinent as ever fluttered in a drawing-room, and 
seems to contain the most complete system of female foppery that 
could possibly be crowded into the tortured form of a fine lady. Her 
language, dress, motion, manners, soul, and body are in a continual 
hurry to be something more than is necessary or commendable. And 
though I doubt it will be a vain labour to offer you a just likeness of 
Mrs. Mounfort’s action, yet the fantastic impression is still so strong in 
my memory that I cannot help saying something, tho’ fantastically, 
about it. The first ridiculous airs that break from her, are, upon a 
gallant never seen before, who delivers her a letter from her father, 
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recommending him to her good graces, as an honourable lover. Here 
now, one would think she might naturally show a little of the sex’s 
decent reserve, tho’ never so lightly covered. No, sir; not a 
little of it. Modesty is the virtue of a poor-soul’d country gentle- 
woman ; she is too much a court lady to be under so vulgar a con- 
fusion; she reads the letter, therefore, with a careless, dropping lip, 
and an erected brow, humming it hastily over, as if she were impatient 
to outgo her father’s commands, by making a complete conquest of 
him at once; and that the letter might not embarrass her attack, 
crack, she crumbles it at once, into her palm, and pours upon him her 
whole artillery of airs, eyes, and motion ; down goes her dainty, diving 
body to the ground, as if she were sinking under the conscious load of 
her own attractions ; then launches into a flood of fine language, and 
compliment, still playing her chest forward in fifty falls and risings, 
like a swan upon waving water; and, to complete her impertinence, 
she is so rapidly fond of her own wit, that she will not give her lover 
leave to praise it: silent assenting bows, and vain endeayours to 
speak, are all the share of the conversation he is admitted to, which, 
at last, he is relieved from, by her engagement to half a score visits, 
which she swims from him to make, with a promise to return in a 
twinkling.” ; 

Of all the “ boy-actresses,” Kynaston was the most famous. There 
is a portrait of him in a lady’s dress still in existence; the face is that 
of a beautiful girl, so charming, so simple, that it looks like a Greuze 
study. Pepys records his visit to the Cockpit to see ‘The Loyal 
Subject’ (1660), “where one Kinaston, a boy, acted the Duke’s 
sister, but made the loveliest lady that ever I saw in my life.” 
Later on in the same year he sees him in Jonson’s ‘ Epicoene.’ “Among 
other things here, Kinaston, the boy, had the good turn to appear 
in three shapes: first as a poor woman in ordinary clothes, to please 
Morose; then in fine clothes, as a gallant; and in them was clearly 
the prettiest woman in the whole house: and lastly as a man; and 
then likewise did appear the handsomest man in the house.” Downes 
says, in ‘ The Roscius Anglicanus,’ that it was a subject of dispute 
among the critics whether any woman thereafter touched the heart so 
deeply by her acting as he did. Ladies of title used to take him into 
their coaches after the performance was over, and drive with him 
round the park in his stage dress—the play then commencing at three. 
It was for him that King Charles had to wait one night for the play 
to begin, while he was being shaved for Evadne in ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy.’ In after years he was equally fine in men’s parts. “He 
had a piercing eye,” says Cibber, “and in characters of heroic life, a 
quick imperious vivacity, in his tone of voice, that painted the tyrant 
truly terrible.” In Dryden’s‘ Arungzebe’ and in ‘Don Sebastian’ 
“he had a fierce, lion-like majesty in his port and utterance that gave 
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te spectator a kind of trembling admiration.” Henry’ IV. 
was one of his greatest parts. ‘Every sentiment,” says the same 
authority, “came from him as if it had been his own, asif he had 
himself that instant conceived it, as if he had lost the player, and 
were the real King he personated.” He was even considered to rival 
Betterton, although his style of acting was entirely different. 

Sandford was an actor of heavy villains; “he was not a stage 
villain by choice but by necessity; for having a low and crooked 
person, such bodily defects were too strong to be admitted into great 
or amiable characters.” So identified did he become in the public 
mind with these parts that it would accept him in no other. A new 
play was brought upon the stage, in which Sandford happened to 
perform the part of an honest statesman: the pit, after they had 
sat three or four acts, in quiet expectation that the well-dissembled 
honesty of Sandford (for such, of course, they concluded it) would soon 
be discovered, or at least, involve the other characters in some 
great distress, upon discovering at the end of the play that 
Sandford was really an honest man, fairly damned it, as if the author 
had imposed upon them the most incredible absurdity. 

Nokes’s is a graphic portrait. “In the ludicrous distresses, which, 
by the laws of comedy, folly is often involved in, he sunk into such 
a mixture of piteous pusillanimity, and a consternation so ruefully 
ridiculous and inconsolable, that when he had shook you to a fatigue 
of laughter, it became a moot point whether you ought not to have 
pity’d him. When he debated any matter by himself, he would 
shut up his mouth with a dumb studious pout, and roll his full eye 
into such a vacant amazement, such a palpable ignorance of what to 
think of it, that his silent perplexity (which would sometimes hold 
him several minutes) gave your imagination as full content as the 
most absurd thing he could say upon it. In the character of Sir 
Martin Marrall, who is always committing blunders to the prejudice 
of his own interest, when he had brought himself to a dilemma in 
his affairs by vainly proceeding upon his own head, and was after- 
wards afraid to look his governing servant and councillor in the face ; 
what a copious and distressful harangue have I seen him make with 
his looks (while the house has been in one continual roar for several 
minutes) before he could prevail with his courage to speak a word 
to him. Then might you have, at once, read in his face vexation, that 
his own measures, which he had piqued himself upon, had failed. 
Envy— of his sérvant’s superior wit ; distress—to retrieve the occasion 
he had lost; shame—to confess his folly ; and yet a sullen desire to 
be reconciled and better advised for the future.” 

Leigh was a comedian inferior only to Nokes. He was so much 
admired by King Charles, that when he spoke of him it was always 
as “my actor.” He died a week after Mountfort, in 1692. Cave 
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Underhil was a comedian whose particular excellence was in charac 

of “still life, I mean the stiff, the heavy, and the stupid; in some 
looked as if it were not in the power of human passions ‘to alter a 
feature of him. His face was. full and long; from his crown to 
the end of his nose was the shorter half of it, so that the dispro- 
portion of his lower features, when soberly coinposed, with an un- 
wandering eye hanging oyer them, threw him into the most lu‘apish 
moping mortal that ever made beholders merry.” 

Smith, the original Chamont in Otway’s ‘Orphan,’ was pronounced 
by Booth to have been an actor almost equal to Betterton. One 
night in a dispute behind the scenes he was struck by some fop; the 
affair was so gross that the King forbade the latter the Court. In 
revenge some friends of his assembled in the theatre the next night 
and received our actor with such insults that he vowed he would not 

-appear upon the stage again, and being a man of good fortune he 
was able to keep his word. He returned, however, after a while, but 
died in 1696, of fatigue, it was said, from studying and acting 
Cyaxares in ‘Cyrus the Great.’ 

Dick Estcourt’s is a name familiar to all readers of the Spectator. 
He was a great friend of Steele’s, more famous as a mimic than as an 
actor. As the former his powers were said to have been very sur- 
prising, and that he could reproduce the voice, manner, and even 
features of any person with whom he was acquainted, with marvellous 
fidelity. One day he was mimicking several well-known persons, to 
the huge enjoyment of Sir Godfrey Kneller, who was present, when 
he suddenly assumed the manner of the great painter himself, whose 
mirth was instantly checked. “No, no, d—n it, Estcourt, that’s not 
a bit like me!” he cried. Estcourt was a great favourite with the 
Duke of Marlborough, and he was the first providore of the Beef Steak 
Club. He kept a tavern in his last years, reference to which is made 
in the Spectator (No. 264), and Steele in Spectator 468 wrote a 
beautiful prose monody upon his death, which happened in 1712. 








ERRATUM. 


In the article on “EpmMuND BurKE,” in the May number of TEMPLE, — 
Bar, read “Ballitore” for “Baltimore.” Edmund Burke was at school 
at Ballitore, or Ballytore. 
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